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THE AMERICAN WHO REACHED THE NORTH POLE 


Dr. Frederick A. Cook, of Brooklyn, planted the American flag at the North Pole on April 21, 1908, after a dash of 600 miles across the frozen 
seas. The news of this achievement was first received on September Ist, when a ship having the explorer on board arrived at the Shetland Islands 
LA full description of Dr. Cook's journey will be found on page 7] 
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Comment 


The North Pole at Last 

Ie Dr. Frepertck A. Cook, of Brooklyn, really 
reached the north pole a year ago last April—and 
we trust he did—he reached it just in time to beat 
the aeroplanes. There seems to be no good reason 
to doubt his story in the New York Herald (re- 
printed on page 7), yet such experts as Mr. 
Evetyn Batpwin’ and Admiral MELVILLE are 
dubious about it at this writing. Other expe- 
rienced persons—Major Darwin, the president of 
the Royal Geographical Society, Lieutenant 
Snackieren, Captain AMUNDSEN, the Duke of the 
Abruzzi—have received Dr. Cook’s story with en- 
thusiasm, and await his home-coming and all the 
details with hospitable anticipations. There is 
no one stationed at the north pole to punch the 
traveller’s ticket or give him a notary’s certificate 
attidaviting his visit. The evidence that Dr. Cook 
has accomplished the great feat is nothing more, 
and ean be nothing more, than his word, with such 
coneurrent testimony as can be furnished by the 
Eskimos who went with him, and the records, day 
by day, of his journey. That will be enough, and 
the world in general expects the evidence to be 
satisfactory, and is eager to throw up its hat and 
shout, Well done! It is clear gain to have the job 
accomplished. The sattempts to do it were expen- 
sive and not very profitable, and were bound to 





continue until it was done. 

It is true that they have not noticeably diverted 
energy from ,other achievements. The world has 
not been waiting, exactly, for the pole to be 
reached, but in so far as lives, energy, and money 
have been spent in efforts to reach the pole, it 
is gain to have that stunt out of the way. There 
are more pressing jobs in sight to-day than there 
were when the quest for the pole began, and every 
day the accessions to human knowledge and hu- 
man powers rush new groups of possibilities into 
the range of human effort. There are tremendous 
things waiting to be done in the field of science: 
the power of the sun and the tides to be applied 
to the driving of man-made machines, a method 
to be devised of getting heat and power out of 
coal that will not waste ninety-eight per cent. of 
that precious commodity as present methods do; 
a storage battery to be perfected—any scientist ean 
give a long list of such problems pressing for 
solution. And in the fields of ethics and polities 
there are other vast problems pressing for solution 
—the restriction or abolition of war, the develop- 
ment of the best governmental and economic 
machinery for inducing folks to live together in 
peace; the widening of opportunity, and the exten- 
sion of human capacity to improve it. It is time, 
high time, that we knew all about the surface 
and contents of this planet we inhabit, and were 
free to devote all our energy to the boundless art 
of living on it to the best possible purpose. 

Let us all hope, then, that Dr. Cook’s completed 
story will earry conviction. Maurice Francis 
EGAN, our minister at Copenhagen, quotes DEeEr- 
GAARD JANSEN, the Danish Inspector of North 
Greenland, as a corroborator of Dr. Cook’s nar- 
rative. Since JANSEN cannot have inspected the pole 
which Dr. Cook discovered, it is inferred that he 
has inspected Dr. Cook and satisfied himself by 
conversation that our fellow countryman’s dis- 
covery is valid. 

“No special eagerness is yet discovered among 
the nations to acquire the pole. If earth’s north- 
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ernmost extremity is land, and a part of Green- 
land, it will belong to Denmark; if it is a part 
of Canada, it will belong to Great Britain; if it 
is an island, it will belong—so Mr. WickeRSHAM 
says—to the United States; and if it is ice, any- 
body can have it. It belongs to the government 
of the finder until the owner claims it and proves 
property. 


The First Thursday Boat 

The day following the coming of the news from 
Dr. Cook the great steamship Lusitania clipped 
two hours and fifty-six minutes from the trans- 
atlantic speed record, covering the course from 
Daunt’s Rock, Queenstown, to Sandy Hook in four 
days, eleven hours, and forty-two minutes—an 
average of 25.85 knots an hour for 2,784 miles. 
That makes the Lusitania the first four-day ship 
—“ Thursday ship,” the mariners will call her, for 
she got into Quarantine before sundown on Thurs- 
day, and came on up to her dock. The first six- 
day boat came across twenty-five years ago; the 
first five-day boat came fifteen years ago, and Fri- 
day landings have grown common. To _ leave 
Queenstown on Sunday and get into New York 
on Thursday means good going. It also means 
enterprise. A British ship did it. Take note of 
that, please, Mr. H. G. Wetis, Mr. Rupyarp Kip- 
LING; take note and take some courage. BLeERIoT 
crossed the Channel first, Cook seems to have 
found the pole, Zeppetin is ahead with air-ships, 
the Wricuts and others, who are not British, are 
leaders in aeroplane development, but England can 
still build ships and drive them. 


The Tariff Issue Stiff Lively 

Let nobody imagine that the tariff is done with, 
even for the present. The upward-revision people 
have made the mistake of overdoing their job. 
They have succeeded too much. Commenting with 
sympathy upon a recent assertion of the WEEKLY 
that the tariff has come to be regarded as a moral 
issue and a question—not of protection or free 
trade, but of right or wrong, the Wall Street 
Journal says: 


The real principle of protection had nothing what- 
ever to do with the framing of the ALpricu tariff law. 
That statute was a concession to an appetite which 
grows with what it feeds upon, the greed engendered 
by unfair privilege. Every Republican with the least 
conception of party principle or patriotism must unite 
to make a continuance of the ALpRIcH-CANNON régime 
an impossibility. It is a question of common morality 
and decency, and before many years have passed the 
industrial supremacy of this country will be in danger, 
just as its industrial production has been debauched. 

We are busy with the harvest now. Commerce and 
industry are taking on new activity. For the moment 
we have only time to attend to the instant need: of 
things, but the harvest will be out of the way in ten 
weeks’ time and the tariff question throughout 1910 
will be brought before the public in a way it has never 
been before. 


It had to be worse before it could get better, 
but it looks now as though it had been worse long 
cnough to get the people interested. Time was 
when the tariff was the great trial and bugbear 
of conversation, a topie interminable, tiresome, 
dry; that was brought into talk under protest, and 
dropped out of it to avoid mutiny. But now it is 
not so. Folks talk tariff readier and better than 
they did. More people know about it, more care 
about it—far more—than ever before that we can 
remember. The debates last spring didn’t do much 
for revision, but they did a good deal for popular 
education. And the work has gone on ever since, 
pressed, especially in the West, by the progressive 
Republicans, who did the fighting in Congress. 


Criticism and Advertisement 

Mr. Witurama’ Winter, after being dramatic 
critic of the Tribune for more years than most 
of the active newspaper men in the country have 
lived, threw up his job last month, to the regret 
of everybody who likes to read good writing and 
scholarly opinions about plays. Editor Lyman has 
said that Mr. WinTeER resigned of his own accord, 
and to the Tribune’s regret. Mr. WINTER has ex- 
plained that his retirement was due to the un- 
willingness of the Tribune management to print 
his pieces in their Sunday edition because his re- 
marks about some plays were apt to discourage 
the advertisement of those plays in the Sunday 
Tribune. There is something familiar about this 
complaint. It recalls sad memories. In London 
there are wails because the censor passes on the 
plays. Over here the basis of complaint is that the 
newspaper counting-room censors the dramatic 
critics. Conditions are not satisfactory in either 
place. Perhaps if there was no censor in London, 
it might be necessary to gag the crities. Perhaps 
if we had a censor here, the plays wouldn’t be 
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so bad but what the critics might speak out freely 
about them. 

Meanwhile Mr. Winter is the dean of our dra- 
matic critics, an honored man whose judgments 
have always been respected, and whose separation 
from the Tribune breaks off the habit of a life- 
time. Somehow the business of dramatic criticism 
ought to be detached from commerce. Maybe it 
will have to be transferred to the pulpit!. Or to 
police headquarters! But both of these expedients 
are faulty, because some of the theatre-goers are 
irregular in church attendance, and the police are 
too emotional! to be safe and sane critics. 

We guess the weekly papers will have to under- 
take this work. That must be the way out; the 
daily papers to advertise the plays, and the weekly 
papers criticise them! The two duties, both im- 
portant, seem incurably inharmonious, and will 
have to be discharged by different instruments. 
Whether the resulting revenue is pooled and re- 
apportioned, or goes, the whole of it, to the dailies, 
is only a detail and not very important. What 
is much more important is that the dailies shall 
stick conscientiously to the work of advertisement, 
and not mix it up at all with criticism. 


Perils of Civilization 

Professor MUNSTERBERG says that exercise may 
become a bad habit, and urges “ voluntary atten- 
tion” as the cure for American restlessness and 
the imaginary strain of life upon the nerves. But 
voluntary attention means putting your mind on 
something. and that may become a hurtful habit, 
too. Is it net from the effects of that habit that 
Mr. Harriman is just now suffering, as Mr. Rocke- 
FELLER suffered before him, and as thousands of 
busy Americans suffer every year? Voluntary 
attention can be overdone, like exercise or any- 
thing else. We read that it is overdone by German 
school-ehildren to an extent that causes one sehool- 
child suicide a week in the German Empire. It 
is a good thing; first-rate; but so is exercise a 
good thing, and both can be overdone. 

After all, civilized life is full of perils. Nobody 
could stand it but civilized people, who are the 
toughest creatures on the face of earth. Savages 
die of sleeping indoors, die of rum, of the measles, 
the smallpox, and various epidemics that civilized 
people merely take in their stride. Civilized peo- 
ple can stand anything; the English variety can 
stand tubs and unlimited exercise, the German 
sort an unwholesome deal of voluntary attention, 
we Americans—oh, we shall learn to digest or en- 
dure whatever excesses of food, drink, work, absti- 
nence, legislation, attention or inattention are 
proper to our stripe of civilization, and thrive on 
them in the end. 


Benzoate of Soda 

That is why we are not more agitated over the 
triumph of benzoate of soda over Dr. WiLeEy. 
What benzoate is we do not know, nor even whether 
it is a dissyllable or a trisyllable. Dr. Wirev— 
as we all know—said it was bad stuff, and that food 
that had it in it was not pure enough for us. That 
was denied by certain artificers of food who were 
in the habit of putting benzoate of soda into food 
that they prepared for other folks to buy and eat. 
So it was put up to Secretary of Agriculture 
Wiison’s Remsen board, and the Remsen board 
said benzoate of soda wouldn’t hurt anybody, and 
that they always used it in Remsen coolers. So 
that legitimatized it again. But Dr. WiLey was 
still dissatisfied, and then came the recent meeting 
of the Association of State and National Pure 
Food and Dairy Officials at Denver, and its en- 
dorsement of the Remsen board’s report. 

That was a great triumph for the friends of 
benzoate—though they only won by 57 to 42. 
Nineteen States voted “ Benzoate”; fourteen 
States voted “ Not any”! Even now it is not a 
compulsory food, and those of us who dislike 
legislation in our victuals can avoid, if we choose, 
the canned things that have benzoate of soda on 
their labels. The chief objection to the preserva- 
tive has always been that it came in so handy for 
the preservation of food materials that ought to be 
thrown away. 


Some Worms that Turned 

Ann Jane Mercer’s John C. Mercer Home for 
disabled clergymen of the Presbyterian faith, at 
Ambler, Pennsylvania, has gone out of business, 
and applied to the court to know what shall be 
done with its income. For two years it has har- 
bored only one disabled minister, and in all the 
twenty-one years it has been running only fifteen 
ministers have submitted themselves to its meals 
and shelter. So the managers have concluded that 
the Home had better be closed. The chief trouble 
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is, according to the newspapers, that when ANN 
JANE established the Home in testamentary mem- 
ory of Joun, she put in her will thé proviso that 
no clergyman who used tobacco could enter it. 
It helps one’s estimate’ of the manhood of* min- 
isters that an institution based on such a narrow 
notion of’ human deportment should have had to 
go out of business. Not that tobacco is,so im- 
portant (though as a solace for disabled antiquity 
it looks very inncecent), but that any sign is 
auspicious that betokens the revolt of the Protes- 
tant ministry from the regulation of their personal 
lives and habits by busybody women. The im- 


pertinences of supervision and criticism to which * 


American ministers are subjected by meddlesome 
parishioners—especially by female parishioners— 
who feel that their minister ought to square pre- 
cisely with their own standards of deportment, 
constitute one of the serious drawbacks to the 
ministerial profession in this country. The failure 
ot her charity makes ANN JANE a rather pathetic 
figure, but the lesson is useful. She knew no bet- 
ter than to make the condition that she did, but 
in demonstrating how not to relieve the clergy 
she did better than she knew. 


Mr, Bryan is Disappointed 

Mr. Wiuuram J. Bryan has been in correspond- 
ence with the President. On July 13th he took 
his pen in hand at Lincoln, to put Mr. Tarr in 
a hole, as follows: 

DEAR Sir,—Now that the States are going to vote 
on the ratification of the amendment specifically au- 
thorizing an income tax, why not give them a chance 
to vote an amendment providing for the election of 
United States Senators by popular vote? 

In your speech of acceptance you said that you were 
personally inclined to favor such a change in the Con- 
stitution. Would not this be an opportune time to 
present the subject to Congress? 

Two constitutional amendments, one authorizing an 
income tax and the other providing for the popular 
election of Senators, would make your administration 
memorable, and I pledge you whatever assistance I 
ean render in securing the ratification of these amend- 
ments. 

With great respect, I am yours truly. 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 


To which, on July 22d, replying from Washing- 
ton, Mr. Tarr says: 

My beEAR Sir,—TI have your kind letter of July 13th. 
I am not prepared to urge for an administration mat- 
ter the submission of an amendment changing the 
Constitution with reference to the election of United 
States Senators by popular vote. As I said in my 
“speech of acceptance,’ I hardly deem it a _ party 
question, and as there is a very great difference of 
opinion in my own party in respect to it I think it 
ought to be presented to Congress not as a party or as 
an administration question, but as a matter of indi- 
vidual opinion. 

With great respect I am, very sincerely yours, 

WitiiAM H. TAFT. 

Where, now, is Mr. Tarr left? Is he deposited 
in a hole, or not?’ Mr. Bryan seems to feel that 
he is. He says: 

It is as we feared it would be. In the same speech 
in which he declared for an income tax he said he was 
personally inclined to favor the popular election of 
Senators. He recommends an income tax, but declines 
to recommend the Senatorial pvoposition. 

It seems that he does not regard his expression of 
personal friendliness as committing him to any effort 
to secure the amendment. It is hardly fair to hold 
out such hopes during the campaign and then dis- 
appoint them when the election is over; we were afraid 
of it as a notification speech. 

We don’t like to have Mr. Bryan disappointed 
in Mr. Tarr. He has had disappointments enough 
on his own account. Does he think the popular- 
election-of-Senators idea has gained much in the 
affections of the people in the year or more that 
has elapsed since Mr. Tart glad-handed it in his 
speech? To our mind neither that idea nor the 
direct-nominations idea is ripe for general adop- 
tion, and if we were in Mr. Tart’s place we would 
not press it yet awhile as an administration meas- 
ure. There is great scope for the use of judgment 
in determining when is the right time to do any- 
thing, even though you are satisfied that it is a 
good thing to do. The proper course for Mr. 
Bryan is to control his disappointment in Presi- 
dent Tart’s fickle ways, and go out on the road 
and talk to the Chautauquas about popular elec- 
tion of Senators, and get the people excited about 
it. That would help Mr. Tarr to try it as an 
administration measure. Meanwhile Mr. Bryan 
cannot reasonably complain of Mr. Tart’s slug- 
gishness unless he recommended Mr. Tart to the 
voters on the strength of Mr. Tart’s professed 
eagerness for popular election of Senators. And 
we don’t recall that he ever did that. 


A Monument to Jo. Smith 
JosepH Situ, the founder of the Mormon 
Church, was born December 23, 1805, at Sharon, 
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Vermont. That was no fault of Sharon or of 
Vermont. No State can be held responsible for 
all its natives, especially for those who make haste 
to leave the State. She. assumes responsibility, 
however, for those natives whom she honors. A 
monument has been put up at Sharon in memory 
of Jo. Smitu by Mormons, and they_are going to 
dedicate it soon with elaborate ceremonies and a 
speech by Mormon Senator Reep SMoor. 

Now Jo. was an atrocious fakir, who did the 
country a great mischief by getting up a false 
religion and introducing polygamy as its attractive 
tenet. The fact that he gathered many followers, 
and that under his able successor, Briguam Younc, 
the Mormons became successful pioneers, does not 
in any way alter the case about Jo. The only 
thing to his credit is that he was lynched. That 
bred some sympathy for him, and so it is a pity 
that it happened.. But Jo. SmirnH was an enemy of 
civilization and of the United States, and the 
officials of Vermont are well advised by those who 
counsel them to have nothing to do with his monu- 
ment or the proceedings at its dedication. The 
marvellous thing about him—his success—could 
be paralleled at any time if the laws permitted it. 
Every get-rich-quick concern illustrates the absurd 
prevalence of human credulity and folly. Con- 
sider Dowir and his remarkable antics. Regard 
the person Sanprorp and his Holy Ghost and 
Us Society, which is active at this writing. More- 
over, neither of these sects ventured to offer the 
attraction of polygamy. It would take a thick book 
to record the false réligions and peculiar religious 
societies that have blazed up and burned out since 
Jo. Smiru improvised the Book of Mormon. What 
saved the Mormons so long and gave them their 
great start was the persecution that drove them 
far across the plains, where they had a long inter- 
val of unmolested life. If they had remained in 
close touch with Christian civilization and the 
laws of the United States, they would have wilted 
naturally and promptly in the atmosphere of law 
and comparatively decent civilization. 


Talks Politics and Education 

“Dr. WiLson to talk polities!” Of course. Why 
not? University presidents are supposed nowadays to 
talk about everything but education.—Lvening Sun. 





Dr. Witson, for one, has not neglected to talk 
about education. He has talked thoroughly about 
it, and not only that, but has done abundantly to 
make his talk good. A university president who 
is not interested in politics and does not talk 
politics on occasion is to that extent lacking in 
that lively interest in human affairs which is be- 
coming to the incumbent of his office. A uni- 
versity president should be a fully equipped per- 
son. Whoever is not interested in politics, and 
in religion also, and informed about both, and 
possessed of convictions about both, cannot be a 
fully equipped person. 


Uncle Cannon 

The Chicago Record-Herald considers Congress- 
man Fow er’s epistolary assault on Speaker Can- 
NON as in the main an illustration of how not to 
do it. It says: 

It is emphatically true that “ Cannonism” is one 
of the most vital questions before the American people 
in so far as it spells resistance to the popular will, 
evasion or violation of party pledges, stubborn “ stand- 
patism,” suppression of reasonable freedom of action 
and discussion in the House. But it is absolutely 
certain that Cannonism will not be weakened seriously, 
much less destroyed, by rhetorical violence and vitu- 
peration. : 

Probably not, unless the violence and vitupera- 
tion are Oannon’s. Uncle Jor has sometimes been 
hoist by his own rhetorical petard, but not as yet, 
to hurt, by any one else’s. Mr. Fow.er’s will hard- 
ly damage him much, though it was well loaded and 
exploded with a fine detonation. He was canny in 
refusing to make reply. That was the danger- 
point for him. But the clock has struck for Uncle 
Jor, and even caution and self-denial in retort 
can hardly hold his present job for him. He is out 
of date, not because he is no longer young, but 
because he has ceased to be representative. He 
has stood between the people and too many things 
that they wanted and ought to have, and the fact 
that he has stood off some things that they ought 
not to have won’t save him. 





Taft and the West 
(From the Chicago Tribune.) 

SoMETIMES an editorial challenges universal atten- 
tion as much for the source from which it comes as 
for the view it voices. Such an editorial from the 
present number of HArPER’s WEEKLY is printed on the 
fourth column of this page. A special significance 
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attaches to the opinion expressed because of the re- 
ported frequency of the visits of the editor of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY to the White House and to Beverly. It 


is the advice of a candid friend, which we might 
publish with the sole comment that Colonel Harvey 
is unduly alarmed. He exaggerates the danger in 
volved in the resentment against men who have served 


Eastern masters rather than their Western constitu- 
ents. 
Says Colonel Harvey: “ Lasting reconciliation of 


the two wings of the Republican party we regard now 
as impossible through recourse to the familiar poliey 
of give and take,” and, further, that if the President 
does not follow the course suggested, a “ whirlwind of 


appeal to class, to the spirit of envy, to personal 
hatred, and to all vicious passion will sweep over 
America like a simoom from Africa before the time 


shall come for the election of a successor to William 
H. Taft.” 

HARPER’Ss WEEKLY underestimates the abiding good 
sense of the American people and their extraordinary 
faculty for evolutionary rather than revolutionary 
action when facts are clearly presented to them. The 
familiar policy of give and take has continued for 
two generations. New England and its allied States 
have taken and the rest of the country has given. 
That policy will continue. It is inherent in the 
political thought of the American people, but now the 
West will take and the East will give. The West 
will change its representation, in many instances with- 
out changing its politics. Many gentlemen who have 
long loved Washington will hereafter live at home. 

But in other respects HArPER’s WEEKLY is right. 

It is true that the President must beware not to 
mistake hospitality for approval of the tariff; it is 
true that the West is tired of Eastern domination; it 
is true that the consumer in the Mississippi valley is 
sick of being exploited for the benefit of the Eastern 
manufacturer; it is true that the insurgents in the 
House and Senate were received upon their return to 
their constituencies with enthusiasm; it is true that 
the others returned unheralded and unweleomed; it is 
true that since the day of Stevens there has been a 
government of the United States of America, in the 
United States of New England for the manufacturers 
of the United States of New England at the expense 
of the people of the United States of America. 

Neither the most experienced. politician nor the 
most astute journalist can foresee the result of the 
action of Congress or the developments of the Presi- 
dent’s trip through the West, but this much is clear: 
Both will be fraught with momentous consequences. 

The Tribune does not anticipate a class struggle as 
a result of the fatuous policy of the Bourboiis in Con- 
gress. It believes, and will believe until it has evi- 
dence to the contrary, that the reactionary mandarins 
who have controlled Congress have revived the tariff 
as an issue. Whether it will die or not, or how it 
will be met, no man ean foretell, but it is the 7'ribune’s 
solemn opinion that the struggle which Colonel Har 
vey believes will be a class struggle will be a seetional 
struggle, in which the country, and especially the 
twelve States of the northern Mississippi valley, will 
wrest from the New England oligarehy and their allies 
the control of the government which belongs to the 
people and not to Yankee mill-owners and Wall Street 
coupon-cutters. 


Wanted: News from the North 
WELL, 


bless my soul, 


They’ve found the Pole 
Up in the Arctic Sea; 

And, I declare, 

They’ve found it where 


*Twar always thought to be! 


The thing was sot 
Upon the spot 
Where scientists inclined 
To think that it 
Would go and sit 
Whene’er it had a mind. 


It wasn’t found 
Afloating round, 

As other poles have been, 
But sticking there 
Up in the air 

Just like a big hat-pin. 


The news has come, 
And strikes us dumb, 
But no details as yet; 
But doubtless Cook 
Its picture took 
Up in the cold and wet. 


We hope that he 
Right speedily 

hasten back to us, 
And quickly tell 
Just what befell 
When first he spied 


Will 


the cuss. 
Is it a Pole, 
Or just a hole— 

A subway through the snow? 
Or a tip-top 
Old_ barber-shop 

Run by the Esquimau? 


And if this world 

Is twirled and twirled 
As on an axle—O 

At just what rate 

Did Cook gyrate 
While standing on his toe? 















George Meredith, Teacher 


A TRAVELLER in the Italian Alps noticed a_ priest 
of ascetic mien who seemed to him more alive to nat- 
ural beauty, more alert to every shifting aspect of 
the great Mother’s face, than any one he had ever 
seen, and finally he was spurred on to speak to him 
about it, and to ask how a man whose profession it 
was to look this side of nature at the misery of man, 
or the other side of nature at the wrath and grandeur 
of God, should have halted in between. And the priest 
told him of a sinSular dream he had had. “TI had 
taken,” he related, “the strictest vows. I belonged 
to an enclosed order; it was a life of stern self-denial, 
meditation, and prayer. It was a life cut off from 
nature. If we were set to dig in the garden we le- 
lieved it a sin to raise our eyes and glory in the sky 
as we did so. We reduced existence to sombre duties 
and awesome reflection. But one night, half ill and 
exhausted from futile vigils, I dreamed that I was 
dead and had come somehow, faltering and uncertain, 
io the very threshold of heaven, and there were green 
meadows and glancing streams and blue hills, and 
everywhere light and bird song and gladness, and as 
| looked up T was dazzled by the beaming face before 
me, and I cast down my eyes and I heard a voice say, 
‘And how have you enjoyed my _ beautiful earth?’ 
‘Lord, I said, *T have passed my life in prayer and 
fasting and renunciation; I have feared and I prayed.’ 
And then the voice became very stern as it said: ‘So 
you have set my work at naught! You have let my 
beautiful earth be lightened and darkened and spun 
through space with all its glories before blind eyes? 
Go back, and when you have seen my beautiful work, 
come again as one who has a right to know me.’ And 
with that,” he continued. “I woke very glad to find 
myself alive, and J rese and went out to see the new 
dawn and the birth of day. Since then T have looked 
at man and at nature in the hope of one day climbing 
up the steps of the ladder that leads Godward.” 

Every great genius has some particular endowment, 
some one facet of human life he has distinetly seen 
and understood to express and to emphasize to men; 
in some, it is tolerance, mercy, kindness; in others, 
it is the thrill of pity, the sense of the unending pathos 
of poor human attempts and thwartings; with others, 
it is pointing out the dark passageways on either 
side of life, the mystery that hems us in before 
birth and after death, or with others it is showing the 
wonder and the beauty of the shifting pageant: but 
the lessons we learn from the great poet and prophet 
just dead are chiefly the harmony and beauty of nature, 
the power of moral valianecy, and the necessity for 
wind, 

To begin with the first, he teaches Nature, he 
preaches her, he argues about her; he sets her up as 
a benignant deity: he pleads like an orthodox preacher 
for faith and more faith in her. The chief business 
of life, he would seem to say, is this reading of earth 
and this’joy of earth; this is keeping the faith with 
the medium into which we are born; il is accepting 
the moment and taking the future on trust; it is en- 
jeying the process without demanding immediate re- 
sults; it is listening to‘the harmonies which Nature 
always sounds above the clamor of her intervening 
disecords. We looks upon nature much as ARNOLD 
looked upon God, as a power, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness. He holds it to be a mani- 
festation of power distinct from man and yet closely 
akin to him. One of the gates of understanding is 
the physical joy in nature, aid the bodily exaltation 
it vives is a part of human wisdom. * Through nature 
only can we ascend,” he says, agreeing there with 
both Worpsworti and War WitrMan., WutitMAN 
vlories in “the life of the senses and flesh transeend- 
ing the senses and flesh.” and Worpswortit writes of 
the “spontaneous wisdom breathed by health.” While 
of Nature Merepiri writes: 


“And he who hears her now, and yields 
His being to her vearning tones, 
And seats fis soul upon her wings. 
And broadens o’er this wind-swept wold 
With her, will gather in the flight 
More knowledge of her secret, more 
Delight in her beneficence 
Than hours of musing, or the love 
That lives with men could ever give.” 


It is the same conviction as that Worpsworrit ex- 
pressed in, 
“One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of zood 
Than all the sages can.” 


Phe senses, then, trained and exercised and re- 
strained, are the means of tife. Over and over he 
comes back to the question that BrowNinG also asked 
somewhere, “The body at its best. how far can it 
project. thy soul upon its way 7" The souls journey 
is. indeed, a longer and more enduring one than the 
body's. but for the soul at this stage of the game to 
scorn the body would be as destructive as for the rail- 
road car to scorn the engine because it is ugly and 
noisy. or the bird its wings because they must. flop. 
The natural body is the soul’s present means of life. 
“The body.” he says, “is the bride calling for the 
spirit who is the bridegroom.” 

It never detracts from the beauty of Nature to 
Merepiry that she presents so frequently a precipitous 
aspect. The Woods of Westermain is one long invita- 
tion to walk out into Nature, loving and trusting her, 
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never fearful of her most serpentine tangles or her 
scaly dragon-fowls who lorded it ere we drank of 
light. Pain is necessarily there, since we are monsters 
still, “ fit but to be led by pain.” And again he urges 
upon us: 
* Behold the life at ease; it drifts, 
The sharpened life commands its course ; 
She winnows, winnows roughly; sifts 
To dip her chosen in her source. 
Contention is the vital force 
Whence pluck we brain, her prize of gifts, 
Sky of the senses!” 


Contention then, too, is one of the necessary ele- 
ments in this natural life, and we must accept it not 
resignedly, but triumphantly, glorying in the struggle. 
which is a part of our existence. ‘ Nature,” DIANA 
says, “is a little boat to sail us past despondency of 
life and fear of extinction.” 


‘Earth, your haven, earth your helm, 
You command a double realm, 
Laboring here to pay your debt 
Till your little sun shall set.” 


But he makes conditions to the beauty of nature. 
One is that first we learn to suppress what is merely 
personal. Who will, ferget the warning in the Woods 
of Westermain to reject 


“The proud titic of elect, 
Perilous even here while few 
Roam the arched greenwood with you. 
Heed that snare.” 


And again he says of self, 


* Oft has he been riven; slain 
Is no force in Westermain,” 


pointing out how to the very last gasp we shall be 
struggling with the monster Self, who wills to de- 
stroy us. 

MEREDITH assures us that life is always worth while; 
he couples it with a little warning to make it worth 
while—to suppress the mere selfish instincts and to 
grow fearless, throwing oneself bravely upon reality. 
In a letter Merepiri says that he was a peculiarly 
sensitive and nervous child, afraid even to be left 
alone in a room, but that at eighteen he stood up and 
looked around the world, “as far as a person of eight- 
een can look areund the world,” and vowed never 
again to be afraid of anything and never was. This 
reminds one of the lady who, writing of MEREbDITH, 
said, “He has the smile of one who has conquered 
pain.” The courage which has conquered fear is a 
very different thing from the impulsive brute courage 
of one who has never known the terrors of the imagina- 
tion,‘and Mererpirn’s courage in the face of life and 
ceath is a staff to lean upon. 

What hate and fear can make of life he tells in the 
Woods of Westerinain: 





“Tlate the shadow of a grain, 
You are lost in Westermain: 
Earthward swoops a vulture sun 
Nighted upon carrion. 
Straightway venom wine-cups shout 
Toasts to one whose eyes are out, 
Flowers along the reeling floor 
Drip henbane and _ hellebore. 
Beauty of her tresses shorn 

Shrieks as Nature’s maniac; 
Hideousness on hoof and horn 
Tumbles yapping in her track.” 


Perhaps there is no more perfect setting forth of the 
ancient philosophic truth that we vee what we are 
than this of the Woods of Westermain, unless it be 
the tale of EmMrERson meeting the boys cowering at the 
end of the long dark passage and saying, * Go on, boys, 
go on: you can never see anything uglier than you 
are yourselves.” 

Moral valianey, then, to accept what we see and 
experience, and to draw thence sweetness and light 
and beauty, is Merepiri’s lesson. “ We shall gain if 
we are valiant,” he says, “ what will content the val- 
iant.” words that might have issued from the lips of 
SHAKESPEARE. To refuse to go on unless we can get 
a detailed reply to our questionings as to where we 
are going seems to Merepirit a lack of spiritual vigor. 
It is not proofs of immortality that make life worth 
living—is it not Emerson, onee more, who has said 
thisy—but it is because life is so well werth while 
that immortality is sure. Pessimism, panic, doubt, 
and despair, Merepirn thinks, grow out of feeling 
that the world is made for us. Trust and faith in 
nature can only come from a wide survey that over- 
looks personal dilemmas, class divisions, and race dis- 
tinetions and looks toward the general trend of life. If 
we plead with life for her prizes, nay, even for food, 
she makes no sign, gives us neither yea nor nay, but 
proceeds imperturbable on her way to fire new blood 
and knead another spark of clay. 

“jlug himself the creature may, 
What he hugs is loathed decay.” 
But the whole sad plight of the self-absorbed is won- 
derfully shown up in that comedy of The Egoist, as 
well as the sacrifice of the sentimentalists. Joy like 
the lark’s ascending song is free 
“From taint of personality.” 


Training ourselves to live in the universal, he shows 
how we rise above the individual and gain the larger 
for the smaller life we have strangled. 
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Awake! Nature cries to the broken-hearted in one 
of the most beautiful of his poems, 
“ Awake 
To love more than the things of my lap. 
Love me; and to let the types break, 
Men be grass, rocks, rivers, all flow; 
All save the dream sink alike 
To the source of my vital in sap: 
Their battle, their loss, their ache 
For my pledge of vitality know.” 


And finally his ever-repeated cry is for mind, more 
mind; reason controlling and mastering instincts; in- 
tellect enlarging the universe and setting man free 
from himself. A critic in commenting upon this re- 
marked that Mr. Mrrepitu did not. seem to realize 
that it was quite possible to destroy false sentiment 
without putting true and right feeling in its place. 
But it would be difficult to increase intellect any- 
where without bringing true and right feeling to the 
birth, for by intellect Mr. Mrrepiru never means 
cunning or short-sighted overreaching, but always true 
reason, wisdom, far and straight seeing, the power to 
vet at the truth. His cure for false sentiment is in- 
tcHect as lord and governor of emotion, setting reason 
as dictator to fancy and sensation, and such intellect 
as this never loses sight of relation of man as a con- 
necting link in the chain of mankind. It is said of 
Mr. Merepirii himself that, despite his overpowering 
intellectuality, he was never accused of lacking sweet- 
ness or sympathy, or how should great intellect 
ever be? Such as he, one who has conquered fear 
and doubt, who has walked through the tangled woods 
and the great deserts of life, ever seeing beauty and 
hope and worth, may well say, 

* And when from my soul I said, 
May the worm be trampled: smite, 
Sacred Reality! power 
Filled me to front it aright.” 





Correspondence 


AND SO WE HAVE 
Roswe ti, N. M., August 20, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—The administration of President Monroe has 
often been referred to as “ the era of good feeling.” 

Shall our present times be recalled by the future 
historian as the era of bad faith? 

My fear is that the patient student of history a hun- 
dred years from now, searching the files of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY, and learning something of .the recent tariff 
bill, will arrive at this conclusion. . 

I rather wonder whether your editorial dignity will 
permit the insertion of a purely personal observation ? 
When my fellow spirit in the cause of a reformed tariff 
laid before me the paper announcing that the Presi- 
dent had signed the Payne bill, with the query, 
“What do you think of it?” I modestly replied, 
“Well, we have Harrer’s WEEKLY left.” 

And so we have! I am, sir, 

HowArD CRUTCHER. 


VOTES AND SADDLES 
Sr. Louis, Mo., August 27, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—aAn article in a recent issue of your WEEKLY, 
concerning suffrage in Wyoming, causes a Westerner a 
little amusement and surprise in its statement about 
women’s votes being bought with side-saddles, ete. 
Western women do net and never have used side- 
saddies. They always have ridden cross-saddle with 
divided skirts—long hours a-horseback, on mettlesome 
ponies, backed by feminine common sense, prohibiting 
any other method. T am satisfied that there have been 
few purchasable votes among the Wyoming women, but 
even if there were, it is natural to suppose that they 
would have been presented with something that they 
wanted or could use—and it wouldn't have been side- 
saddles! I an, sir, 

LULU MACLURE CLARKE. 


HELP FOR “ AGNOSTIC ” 
Mojave, CaL., August 19, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—TI noticed in your last issue a letter written 
by “Agnostic” in reply to Donald Ross’ complaint 
of his inability to definitely answer several theological 
queries which he has himself propounded. * Agnostic ” 
is afraid no one else can help him. So T should sug- 
gest to Donald Ross to write these queries to the 
undersigned address and they will be properly an- 
swered, 

Address queries to W. Leader, 641 Stevenson Street. 
San Francisco, California. I an, sir, 

WILLIAM SiAw. 


-MR. TAFT AND HIS FRIENDS 
Romney, Inp., August 28, 1909. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekiy: 

Sir,—Please read the current World’s Work appre- 
ciation of Mr. Taft, “Six months of Mr. Taft,” and 
re-read your own spaced-type editorial of last week, 
in the same tenor. Then tell us why you opposed Mr. 
Roosevelt’s so-called desire to name his successor. 

Did he not know of Mr. Taft’s acknowledged excel- 
lencies years before wise editors discovered them? 

T am, sir, 
H. T. Metes. 


Because Presidents should not designate their sue- 
cessors.-—EDIror. 





———— 





















WOU WET PIYJONSIEUR LECOINTE, Director of 
Navas ENG) the Brussels Observatory, received a 
NWO) Ne Z4telegram on September Ist, dated 

from Lerwick, Shetland Islands, 
which created a sensation among the 
staff. It read as follows: 


“Reached north pole April 21, 
221908. Discovered land far north. 

Return to Copenhagen by steamer Hans Eyed, 

FREDERICK CooK.” 





Another despatch received in Copenhagen on the 
same day announced that Dr. Cook was on board the 
vessel referred to. He arrived at Upernavik — the 
northernmost Danish settlement in Greenland—in May 
last and had awaited the arrival of the steamship 
which should convey him back to civilization. A third 
despateh was received from the explorer by friends 
in Brooklyn to be forwarded to his wife. It merely 
announced that he was “ successful and well.” 

These three messages, filtering out of the void, had 
set the whole world upon .the pinnacle of expectancy, 
which only increased as the hours went by, while the 
Hlans Eged slowly forged her way through the shoal 
waters of the North Sea upon her journey to Denmark, 
out of touch with humanity, yet bearing a passenger 
on whom was centred all humanity’s attention. - For 
if the report were true, Dr. Cook had solved a prob- 
lem whose fulfilment has been the aspiration of many 
seamen since Sir Hugh Willoughby, sent by his king 
“to discover strange countries and a_ northeastern 
passage to Cathay and India,” perished with two ship- 
loads of crews in 1544 upon the coast of Lapland. 
It seemed incredible that the long roll of disappoint- 
ments and disasters should have reached such sur-~ 
prising and unanticipated conclusion. Because this 
amazing journey had been undertaken in_ strictest 
secrecy, and not five men knew that it was afoot. 

Dr. Cook, who was no novice in arctic exploration, 
having accompanied Peary twice and having also made 
one expedition to the south polar regions, besides 
achieving records in Alaskan mountain-climbing, was 
a guest of John R. Bradley, on a shooting and fishing 
expedition in Greenland during the summer of 1907. 
While in the north, the fascination of the adventure 
evercame his prudence, and he conceived the novel 
scheme of pressing on toward the pole during the 
winter months across thé ice, instead of following the 
usual procedure of a water passage by ship during 
the summer months. Mr. Bradley endeavored to dis- 
suade him, but finally sailed away, while Dr. Cook, 
in company with Rudolph Francke. the cook of the 
vessel, remained at Annatok in Greenland. Francke 
was subsequently sent back to the base of supplies 
and managed to fall in with the Peary expedition at 
Etah, while Dr. Cook, accompanied by a number of 
Eskimos with sledges and dogs, continued his journey 
northward. On March 17, 1908, a runner brought 
back the last word that had been received from the 
explorer until the messages from Lerwick startled the 
world. : 

All doubt as to the authenticity of the reports, how- 
ever, was set at rest by the following message from 
Dr. Cook to the Paris edition of the New York Herald, 
which appeared on the following day and is here re- 
produced by courtesy of that newspaper: 


(Copyright, 1900, by the New York Herald Company.) 

“ After a prolonged fight against famine and frost, 
we have at last succeeded in reaching the north pole. 
A new highway, with an interesting strip of animated 
nature, has been explored. Big game haunts were 
located, which will delight the sportsman and extend 
the Eskimo horizon. Land has been discovered upon 
which rest the earth’s northernmost rocks. A _ tri- 
angle of thirty thousand square miles has been cut 
out of the terrestrial unknown. 

“ The expedition was the outcome of a summer cruise 
in arctic seas. The yacht Bradley arrived at the limits 
of navigation in Smith Sound late in August, 1907. 
Here conditions were found favorable to launch a 
venture for the pole. Mr. John R. Bradley liberally 
supplied from the yacht suitable provisions for local 
use, and my own -equipment for emergencies served 
well for every purpose of arctic travel. 

“Many Eskimos had gathered on the Greenland 
shores at Annootok for the winter bear hunt. Immense 
catches of meat had been gathered. About the camp 
were plenty of strong dogs. The combination was 
lucky, for there was good material for an equipment, 
expert help, and an efficient motor force, and all 
that was required was conveniently arranged at a 


point only seven hundred miles from the boreal 
centre. 
“A house and workshop was built of packing-boxes. 


The willing hands of this northernmost tribe of 250 
people were set to the problem of devising a suitable 
outfit, and before the end of the long winter night we 
were ready for the enterprise. Plans were matured to 
force a new route over Grinnell Land and northward 
along its west coast out on the polar sea. Soon after 
the polar midnight the campaign opened. A_ few 
scouting parties were sent over to the American shores 
to explore a way and to seek game haunts. Their 
mission was only partly successful because storms 
darkened the January moon. 

“ At sunrise of 1908 (February 19th) the main ex- 
pedition embarked for the pole. Eleven men and 103 
dogs, drawing eleven heavily loaded sledges, left the 
Greenland shore and pushed westward over the troubled 
ice of Smith Sound. The gloom of the long night was 
relieved by only a few hours of daylight. The chill of 
winter was felt at its worst. As we crossed the 


heights of Ellesmere Sound to the Pacific slope, the 
temperature sank to eighty-three degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit. Several dogs were frozen and the men suf- 
fered severely, but we soon found game trails along 
which an easy way was forced through Nansen Sound 
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to the land’s end. In this march were procured 101 
musk-oxen, seven bears, and 335 hare, and then we 
pushed out into the polar sea from the southern po-nt 
of Heiberg Island. On Mareh 18 six Eskimos returned 
from here with four men and forty-six dogs, moving 
supplies for eighty days. The crossing of the circum- 
polar pack was begun three days later. Two other 
Eskimos forming the last supporting party returned. 
The trains had now been reduced by the survival of 


the fittest. The two best men, Etukishook and Ah- 
welsh, and twenty-six dogs were packed for the 


final dash. There was before us an unknown line of 
460 miles to our goal. 

“The first days presented long marches and with en- 
couraging progress. The big lead which separated 
the land ice from the central pack was crossed with 
little delay. Low temperature and yersistent winds 
made life a torture, but, cooped in snow houses, eating 
dried beef and tallow, and drinking hot tea, some 
animal comforts were occasionally to be gained. 

“For several days, after the sight of known land 
was lost, the overcast skies prevented an accurate de- 
termination of our position. On March 30th the. hori- 
zon was partly cleared of its smoky agitation and over 
the western mist was discovered a new land. The ob- 
servations gave our position latitude, 84° 17’, longi- 
tude 86° 36’. The 
urgent need of rapid 


ever, no perceptible elevation and no positive sign of 
land or sea. Observations on the l4th gave latitude 
8S° 21’ and longitude 95° 52’. , 

“We were now less than one hundred miles from 
the pole. 

* The pack was here more active, but the temperature 
remained below forty, cementing together quickly the 
new crevices. Young ice spread on the narrow spaces 
of ‘open water so rapidly that little delay was caused 
in crossing from one field to another. 


“The time had now arrived to muster energy for 
the last series of efforts. In the enforced effort every 
human strand was. strained, and at eamping-time 


there was no longer suflicient energy to erect a snow 
shelter, though the temperature was still very low. 
The silk tent was pressed into service and the change 
proved agreeable. It encouraged a& more careful 
scrutiny of the strange world into which fate had 
pressed us. Signs of land were still seen every day, 
but they were deceptive illusions or a mere flight ot 
faney. It seemed that samething must cross the hori- 
zon to mark the important area into which we were 


pushing. When the sun was low, the eye ran over 
the moving plains of color to dancing horizons. The 
mirages turned things topsyturvy. — Inverted moun- 


tains and queer objects ever rose and fell in shrouds 





advance on our main 





mission did not permit 
a détour to explore the 
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earth. Beyond there ‘ 
was nothing stable, and 
even on scaling nothing 
was noted to mark the 
terrestrial polar  sol- 
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steadily over the mo- NORTH Pr 
notony of a moving sea LEFT 
of ice. POLE 
“We now found our- APRIL- 23-1908 


selves beyond the range 
of all life. Neither the 
footprints of bears nor 
the blow-holes of seals 
were detected. Even the 
microscopic creatures 
of the deep were no 
longer under us. The 
maddening influence of 
the shifting desert of 
frost became almost un- 
endurable in the daily 
routine. The surface 
of the pack offered less 
and less trouble. The 
weather improved, but 
still there remained a 
light life-sapping 
wind, which drove de- 
spair to its lowest re- 
cess. Under the lash 
of duty, however, inter- 
est was forced, while 
the merciless drive of 
extreme cold enforced 
physical action. Thus 
day after day the 
weary legs were spread 
over big distances. The 
incidents and the posi- 
tions were recorded, 
but the adventure was 
promptly forgotten in 
the mental bleach of 
the next day’s effort. 
“The night of April 
7th was made notable 
by the swing of the 
sun at midnight. over 
the northern ice. Sun- 
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were now recorded on 
the same day, but the 
double days of glitter 
infused quite an incen- 
tive into our life of 
shivers. Observations on April 8th placed our camp 
at. latitude 86° 36”, longitude 94° 2”. In spite of 
what seemed like long marches, we had advanced but 
a little more than one hundred miles in nine days. 
Much of our hard work was lost in circuitous twists 
around troublesome pressure lines and high, irregular 
fields of very old ice. The drift, too, was driving east- 
ward with sufficient force to give some anxiety, though 
we were still equal to about fifteen miles daily. The 
extended marches and the long hours of travel with 
which fortune had favored us earlier were no longer 
possible. 

“We were now about two hundred miles from the 
pole and the sled-loads were reduced. One dog after 
another had gone into the stomachs of his hungry 
survivors, until the teams were considerably reduced, 
but there seemed to remain a sufficient balance of man 
and bryte to push along into the heart of the mystery 
to which we had set ourselves. 


“ Beyond the eighty-sixth parallel the ice-fields be-. 


came more extensive and heavier, the crevices fewer 
and less troublesome, with little or no crushed ice 
thrown up as barriers. From the eighty-seventh to 
the eighty-eighth, much to our surprise, was the in- 
dication of land ice. For two days we travelled over 
ice which resembled a glacial surface. The usual 
sea ice lines of demarkation were absent and there 
were no hummocks or deep ¢revices. There was, how- 
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The route followed by Dr. Cook on his adventurous journey 


of mystery, but all of this was due to the atmospheric 


magie of the midnight sun. Slowly but surely we 
neared the turning- point. Good astronomical ob- 


servations were daily procured to fix the advancing 
stages. 

“The ice steadily improved, but still there was a 
depressing monotony of scene, and life had no pleas- 
ures, no spiritual recreation, nothing to relieve the 
steady physical drag of chronic fatigue. But there 
came an end to this, as to all things. On April 21st 
the first corrected altitude of the sun gave 89° 59’ 46”. 

“We advanced the fourteen seconds, made supple- 
mentary observations, and prepared to stay long 
enough to permit a double round of observations. 
Etukishook and Ahwelsh were told that we had reached 
the “ Neig Nail,’ and they sought to celebrate by an 
advance of savage joys. 

“ At last we had pierced the boreal centre, and the 
flag had been raised to the coveted breezes of the north 
pole. The day was April 21, 1908.~ The sun indicated 
local noon, but time was a negative problem, for here 
all meridians meet. With a step it was possible to 
go from one part of the globe to the opposite side, 
from the hour of midnight to that of midday. The 
latitude was 90, the temperature 38, and the barcmeter 
29.83. North, east, and west had vanished. It was 
south in every direction, but the compass, pointing to 

(Continued on page 29.) 





























Much of the flying was done in the dusk when the air was calm. Bunau- 
Varilla’s Voisin biplane is in the foreground, with a Wright machine in the rear 

















Paulhan, who was third in the long-distance 
tlight, covering eighty-three miles in his biplane 



































The Bleriot machine of the monoplane type Frequently several aeroplanes were in flight at the same time. The 
which was used in crossing the English Channel one in the foreground is Derue’s machine, the other being Paulhan’s 
































Tissandier in one of the Wright machines rounding Lefebvre, while passing beneath Paulhan’s machine, swept within a few 
the post which marked the end of the course feet of the ground, a photographer barely saving himself by crouching 


THE BIRD-MEN AT RHEIMS 


CHE RECENT AVIATION MEET AT RITEIMS WAS MARKED BY THE BREAKING OF ALL AEROPLANE RECORDS FOR LENGTH OF FLIGHT AND TIME IN THE AIR. GLENN 
H. CURTISS, THE AMERICAN, WHO WON THE INTERNATIONAL CUP, AND HENRY FARMAN, WHO RECEIVED THE GRAND PRIX DE LA CHAMPAGNE, WERE THE MOST SUC- 
CESSFUL COMPETITORS 
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From this grand-stand the spectators watched the flights on Betheny Field The latest thing in aeroplane clothes. 





























This flag was posted in Rheims to indicate Latham’s Antoinette machine being dragged into the field pre- 
whether the weather was favorable for flying paratory to’ making a flight in the race for the International Cup 
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INCIDENTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL FLYING CONTESTS 


TREMENDOUS ENTHUSIASM WAS AROUSED BY THE WONDERFUL ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE AEROPLANISTS DURING THE MEMORABLE WEEK OF FLYING IN THE BETHENY 
( AVIATION GROUND AT RHEIMS, FRANCE. VISITORS WERE GATHERED THERE FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA TO WITNESS THIS FIRST GREAT AVIATION MEET 
THAT DEMONSTRATED TIE EASE WITH WHICH THE H EAVIER-THAN-AIR MACHINES ARE CONTROLLED 
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PEARY ALSO REACHES THE POLE AT LAST 


PEARY, THE FAMOUS AMERICAN ARCTIC EXPLORER, HAS FINALLY ACIITIEVED HIS GREAT AMBITION, THAT OF FINDING THE NORTH POLE. 
UNITED 8S cs N SEPTEMBER 6TH, IN A CABLEGRAM FROM INDIAN HARBOR, LABRADOR, WHICH READ, 
PEARY.” ATCH STATED THAT THE DISCOVERY WAS MADE ON APRIL 6, 1909. NO OTHER ARC- 
THE SEARCH FOR THE POLE AS HAS COMMANDER PEARY. TWENTY-THREE YEARS OF HIS LIFE HAVE BEEN SPENT IN 
AND TO BREAK THROUGH THAT ICY BARRIER WHICH THREATENED TO CHECK EVERY ADVANCE. CcOoM- 
. YORK CITY ON JUNE 6, 1908, ON HIS NINTH AND SUCCESSFUL EXPEDITION TO DISCOVER THE POLE 


COMMANDER ROBERT EDWIN 
INFORMATION WAS FIRST » "E THE 
AND STRIPES NAILED TO ' 

-LORER JAS BEE) 
STRUGGLE TO GCVERCOME THE FORCES OF THE NORTH, 
MANDER PEARY SAILED ON THE “ ROOSEVELT” FROM N 
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ITS EFFICIENCY AND READINESS FOR ALL SERVICE REQUIRED OF IT 


HAVE UTTERLY REFUTED THE UNJUST CRITICISM REGARDING ITS LOCATION 


By J. C. Hemphill 


Editor of the Charleston ‘“* News and Courier’”’ 

















A general view of the Charleston Navy-yard.—J. The central power-house. 2. The office building. 
7. The “ Atlanta,” the parent ship of the torpedo flotilla. 8. The station ship “ Texas.” 


dry dock. 6. The pump well. 


HERE has been much misunder- 
standing and much misrepresenta- 
tion of the navy-yard at Charleston. 
The muck-rakers have had their fling 
at it, ill-informed or pathetically 
prejudiced bureau chiefs at Wash- 
ington have done what they could in 
w= their small way to fly-blow it, and 
occasional newspaper men _ have 
talsely assailed 1t on the ground that Senator Tillman 
needed it in his business. 

The late Secretary Newberry, after making it to ap- 
pear that this particular yard was the very apple of 
his eye, sought to “ put it on the bum,” as the journal- 
ists of the Chimmy kadden school would express it, 
and various mischief-makers of high and low degree 
have insisted at times that there was “ nothing in it” 
except appropriations for Mr. Tillman’s following. 
a matter of fact, Senator Tillman’s support of the 
navy-yard project at Charleston is one of the most 
patriotic and unselfish things he has ever done. He 
had tewer friends and supporters in Charleston than 
im any other part of the State, and here the opposition 
to him and his measures was always most pronounced, 
not to say bitter, and when it was first proposed that 
the yard should be established here he declared in his 
pointed way that he would not give his support to the 
measure, When it was proved to his satisfaction, how- 
ever, that the naval station at Port Royal was to be 
abandoned and that the military necessities of the 
goyernment required the establishment of a navy-yard 
somewhere on the South-Atlantic coast, and that be- 








cause of its strategic position Charleston offered a_ 


better base for such an establishment, he rose above 
himself and his personal and political animosities and 
gave nis hearty support to the undertaking, a board 
of the most accomplished officers in the navy, without 
any personal interests whatsoever in Charleston having 
found, after a careful and thorough inspection of the 
entire South-Atlantie coast, that Charleston was better 
suited for the purposes of a navy-yard than any other 
point on this coast. As a matter of fact, the yard at 
Charleston was “ located” by the navy itself, because 
ot the nearness of the place to the ocean, the 
security of the yard from attack from sea or land, 
the impregnable defences of a land-locked harbor, the 
geographical situation of the port in relation to the 
West-Indian country and to the Panama Canal, the 
1ailroad connections with all parts of the country 
" necessary to any adequate base of supplies, the ease of 
navigation, the interests of an expanding commerce, 
the healthfulness of the site, the depth of water, and 
the practically unlimited anchorage room in the harbor. 

These were some of the reasons why the board of 
navy officers, of which Admiral Frederick Rodgers was 
chairman, selected Charleston as the site for this yard, 
and their sound judgment, which was practically 
unanimous, has been confirmed im every way. The 
yard is here to show for itself, to confound the liars 
who have sought to destroy it, and to inform the 
* ofticials who have known nothing about it and would 
learn nothing about it,’ either because of their unfit- 
ness for the work they were appointed to do or be- 
cause of their inveterate prejudice against this whole- 
some community with which they “wanted to get 
even” It has proved its claim to the public confi- 
dence and to the continued support of the government 
at Washington. 

The navy-yard is situated on the west bank of 
Cooper River seven miles from the city of Charleston, 
and eleven miles from the entrance to the harbor. The 
main entrance to the harbor is through the jetty 
channel. This channel is 600 feet wide throughout 
and is 26 feet in depth at mean low tide. The 
mean tidal range is 5.2 feet. The depth of the jetty 
channel, therefore. is 31.2 feet: at mean high tide. The 
building ot the jetties at Charleston was recommended 
by General Q. A. Gillmore, who was one of the Federal 
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engineers mainly interested in the reduction of this 
port during the old war ever so long ago, say about 
forty-four years ago, when everything on this side of 
the old line was fighting like the devil to keep the 
Yankees out. After the scrap was over this same 
General Gillmore thought that the time had come 
when what had been shot away ought to be built 
up, and he thought out the plan of making a deep- 
water port at Charleston, and designed the building 
of the jetties, with one leg, if Anthony Comstock will 
permit the use of such an expression, lying on “ Jim ” 
[sland and the other leg stretched out from the oppo- 
site shore. Some of the “experts” of the period, a 
professor of the University of Pennsylvania (I have 
forgotten his name for the moment, nor does it mattér 
who he was) declared that it was against all the rules 
of the game to build jetties to control the ebb and flow 
of the tides; but old Gillmore kept on pegging away 
at his pet project and, aided by Senators Hampton and 
Butler of South Carolina (God rest their souls in 
peace and bring them into His everlasting kingdom) 
and with sundry necessary appropriations out of the 
Treasury at Washington (to which the people of the 
South have been contributing more than their share 
for nearly half a century for pensions and protection), 
the work was done at an expense of something like 
$4,640,557.59 down to this time for the carrying out of 
the original project and for maintenance. The result 
is that the jetties do control the ebb and flow of the 
tides, and that Charleston is now one of the deepest 
deep-water ports on the Atlantic coast and is growing 
deeper every day. . 

Captain Adams, the United States Engineer now in 
charge of the river and harbor improvements in this 
district, says: “The depth of the whole harbor is de- 

















Rear-Admiral J. D. Adams, U.S.N., Com- 
mandant of the Charleston Navy-yard 
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3. The foundry. 


4. The ship-fitter’s shop. 5. The 
9. The torpedo-boat shops 


termined by its shallowest point when the tide is 
lowest, and its width by the narrowest point, which 
in the case of Charleston harbor are 26 feet and 600 
feet, respectively. The channel made by the Jetties, 
and for some distance at either end, about three miles 
in length, is really what counts, as there is no lack otf 
deep water beyond those points. Even inside the 
jetties, depths of from 75 to 82 feet are sounded right 
up to the water-front.” Captain Adams further says 
that the jetties were unusually well designed, and that 
as a result they almost maintain themselves, being so 
constructed that the tides keep the channel clear with 
the aid of very little dredging. Not only is the chan- 
nel from the ocean to the city wharves perfectly clear 
and ample for any ship drawing as much as thirty 
feet, but the channel from the ocean to the navy-yard, 
seven miles above the city, is equally open and ade- 
quate for the safe navigation of the largest battleship 
in the navy, the depth of water from the sea to the 


‘yard not being less at any point than thirty feet or 


more. When the caisson for the dry dock at the yard 
was brought here trom Norfolk it was taken to the 
yard, drawing twenty-seven and one-half feet; yet 
when Mr. Taft sailed from Charleston last winter to 
Panama he was advised by Secretary Newberry that 
there was not water enough at Charleston to admit 
the armored cruiser North Carolina to this port, 
which showed, of course, how little Newberry knew 
about it, and how little old Pilsbury, at that time at 
the head of the Bureau of Navigation, undgrstood his 
business. When Pilsbury was mildly reminded by the 
mayor of this town that there were all sorts ot water 
at Charleston he immediately got cloudy and did not 
clear up until he had consulted his own charts and 
found that he could not carry in his head all the things 
that he should have known. The result of this expedi 
tion was that Mr. Taft did go on board the North 
Carolina in Charleston (he had declared that he in 
tended to sail from this port for Panama if he had to 
float out to the North Carolina on a ratt), and that 
the North Carolina actually came into this port under 
her own steam, drawing twenty-seven feet and with 
six feet (the tide was very high that day) to spare 
under her keel. Naturally, that knocked both New 
berry and Pilsbury galley west, and both of them are 
now out of the navy, the first because he had ex 
hausted his usefulness and the other because it was 
time for him to retire. Mr. Taft takes a very sensible, 
if old-fashioned, view about these matters. When he 
was here the last time he said that he could not under- 
stand why the government should expend millions vt 
dollars for the improvement of the ports of the coun- 
try if the government did not intend to use them after 
they are improved. 

I have thought that the “Journal of Civilization ” 
would, like to know why the navy-yard was established 
at Charleston, and something about the plan on which 
it was projected, the present condition of the work, 


and the service which it has already performed for the 
government. 


Of course, HARPER’Ss WEEKLY knows that 
military strategy is one of the elements that must be 
regarded in its political relationships with the rest of 
the world. It also knows, or ought to know, that 
naval stations are the indispensable supports to the 
naval strength of a country, and that the selection of 
naval bases, and their defence and equipment, are 
necessary to a fixed military objective. It was with 
this purpose in view that a board of naval! officers of 
high rank and of undoubted ability selected Charleston 
as a necessary base of the largest strategic value on 
the South-Atlantic coast with the view of the protec- 
tion of our national interests in the Caribbean Sea. 
The strategic value of Charleston is twoféld—it is 
the nearest deep-water harbor on the Atlantic’ coast 
to the Isthmus of Panama. Regarded both from the 
point of offensive operations in an actual state of war 
wnd as a convenient and safe port of refuge tor ships 
disabled in action, there 1s no other port on the Ameri- 

































can mainland with which it can be compared. The 
yard itself is so situated that it is practically immune 
from attack by any enemy, and the importance of this 
fact is admirably set forth by the eminent French 
strategist, Captain Gabriel Darrieus, in his work War 
on the Sea, in which he says: 

“The fleets should find there (at naval stations) 
absolutely sure shelter and an invulnerable protection, 
so that the operations of supply and repair may be 
carried on in the perfect peace of mind that is in- 
separable from the thorough and rapid execution of 
such operations. The strength of this defence should 
be such as to suflice by itself surely to repel any attack 
of the enemy, so there may not be even a temptation 
to divert the fleet from its thoroughly offensive réle.” 

This definition of the military fitness of a naval 
base exactly fits the navy-yard at Charleston, as it is 
absolutely protected from attack by the impregnable 
fortification at the entrance of the harbor, and its 
situation seven miles above the city on the Cooper 
River and eleven miles from the entrance of the 
harbor. 

The naval reservation at Charleston contains more 
than twelve hundred acres of land and its water-front 
extends for a distance of more than a mile along the 
Cooper River. The wisdem and foresight of estab- 
lishing an additional navy-yard contemporaneously 
with the increase of the ships of the navy have already 
been demonstrated by the lack of docking facilities at 
the older navy-yards. The dry dock at the Charleston 
yard, built of granite, is the finest in the country, 
and is capable of taking any vessel now built or build- 
ing. It has 35 feet of water over the sill, is 574 feet 
long from the caisson groove to the head of the dock, 
and is 80 feet wide on the floor, with a width of 120 
feet at the top. The pumping-plant and the power- 
house at the yard are of the most modern design, so 
as to provide economical operation under all condi- 
tions of the service, and the four electrically driven 
turbine pumps are of such power that they are capable 
ef clearing the dock of water in one and a half hours. 

Not only is the yard at Charleston amply provided 
for the care of the largest ships of the navy, but it 
fills the additional military necessity of supplying an 
admirable base for- the torpedo craft, a condition 
which has been recognized by the authorities at Wash- 
ington as they have designated this vard as the head- 
quarters of the torpedo fleet of the Atlantic, and have 
provided the means for the creation here of the largest 
and most completely appointed torpedo station of the 
navy. Torpedo craft can be kept in efficient operating 
condition only by being kept in constant service, or in 
reserve with a skeleton erew on board for maintaining 
the machinery ready for service at a moment’s notice. 
and as such craft possess only limited seaworthiness it 
is important that they be operated from a base as near 
as possible to the probable scene of hostilities. The 
transfer of the torpedo base from the Norfolk Navy- 
vard to Charleston was influenced by this consideration 
principally, but also by the limited space at Norfolk 
for the larger work of the navy. 

Aside from the admitted necessity of establishing a 
navy-yard on this coast the selection of Charleston as 
the site for this yard was wise and expedient because 
ot industrial and climatic advantages. On account of 
the mild winters it is practicable to carry on all kinds 
of work throughout the year without interference 
trom bad weather, This is a very considerable indus- 
trial advantage and makes it practicable to do work 
here more cheaply than it can be done at a yard handi- 
capped by a long season of cold weather. As a base of 
supplies its facilities ate unexcelled, as the two most 
extensive railway systems in the South afford it 
direct railway connections with all parts of the 
country, 

The plant equipment and shop arrangement at the 
Charleston yard is the most modern not only in this 
country, but in the world. Everything has been done 
here with the object of economy in operation. All 
duplication of shops has been avoided, such as is found 
at some of the older yards. The buildings are of the 
most substantial construction and all the shops are 
equipped with the most modern machinery and appli- 
ances. The buildings are of brick and granite and will 
last as long as the Republic. Some of the muck-rakers 
and other liars, all and singular, were complaining a 
few months ago, while the yard was still in the hands 
of the builders, that the enterprise had cost so much 
and had not done any work at all. They did not stov 
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to explain that the yard was not ready, nor did they 
say that the work of construction was the most perfect 
that has ever been done on any government job in the 
country. They simply lied about it and fooled a good 
many honest people into believing that they were 
really telling the truth and that the Charleston Navy- 
yard was only a little private snap of Senator Till- 
man’s for the purpose of keeping up his political fences 
and “ soaking ” the government for his “share of the 
stealing.” There has been “something doing” at the 
Charleston Navy-yard during the last six months, how- 
ever, which ought to make the most inveterate of 
Ananiases and the tribe of sectional antagonists change 
somewhat their method of prevari¢ation and attack. 


weeks, and in fitting up the Solace the government 
would have been seriously embarrassed if a dry dock 
had not been available at this navy-yard, the docks at 
the other yards being in such constant use that they 
could not be spared for this work for so long a period. 

In the last three months twenty-one vessels have 
been docked at the Charleston yard. The dock is 
especially: suitable for docking torpedo-boats, as five of 
them can be docked easily at one time. The accom- 
panying photograph shows five of these boats in the 
dock, with room to spare. The cost of docking at this 
yard is very low—in fact, lower than at any other 
navy-yard because of this advantage. If the dock at the 
Charleston yard were not of especially wide design at 




















The Charleston dry dock can accommodate five torpedo-boats at one time 


There are now over 700 men on the pay-rolls of the 
manufacturing department at the Charleston yard. 
In the month of June, $26,000 worth of ship work was 
done at the yard as compared with $6,000 worth in the 
month of January. No trouble has been experienced 
in obtaining skilled mechanics and the standard of 
efficiency has been maintained by rigorously insisting 
on 2 high class of work from all mechanics and by 
avoiding too rapid promotion of those employed at the 
yard. One of the best indications that a high grade of 
work is being done is the frequent complaint which has 
been made by the less efficient employees that the quali- 
fications demanded of first-class mechanics at the yard 
are higher than those required in any private industrial 
establishment. As indicating in a way the efficiency 
of the vard and its readiness for all service required 
of it, it may be noted that the torpedo-boat Stringham 
has had her boilers retubed here. All officers who have 
had experience with such vessels say that this boat 
has the most difficult boilers in the navy to retube. Yet 
this work has been thoroughly done at the Charleston 
yard. The Solace is now being converted at this yard 
into a hospital-ship at a cost of about $50,000. One 
of the principal things to be done in making this ship 
suitable for the special service to which she has been 
assigned is the fitting of wide bilge keels with the 
object of reducing her rolling to the minimum. This 
work requires the use of a dry dock for about six 


the bottom.it would not be possible to place three 
boats side by side in the dock, and the tremendous 
advantage of being able to dock a whole flotilla at one 
time is so apparert that it need not be discussed. 


I have noted as one of the advantages of the navy- 
vard at Charleston that the mildness of the winter 
here permits the work to go on without interruption 
on: account of extreme cold. Experience has proved 
that the situation of the yard is equally desirable on 
account of the moderate summer temperature prevail- 
ing here and the consequent immunity from heat pros- 
trations. The work at the Charleston yard has not 
been interfered with in the slightest by the heat. All 
classes of work are now being done at this yard. The 
total disbursements for labor during the month of June 
amounted to about $40,000. The work will increase 
steadily, as it can be done here cheaper than at any 
other yard, and as the incompetents are gradually re- 
tired from the navy and the affairs of the navy are 
managed more and more as if they were private 
business affairs. The Charleston Navy-yard was estab- 
lished upon the recommendation of the officers of the 
navy and is therefore an institution of the navy. 
The officers like the yard and like the port, and the 
people of Charleston like them. As soon as _ the 
“ stiffs” die off or are retired for age or disability 
there will be none left to misrepresent conditions here. 
































The Administration Building is a handsome brick and stone structure 





The commandant’s residence is surrounded by live-oaks and pines 





























A NEW ANNEX TO THE WUITE HOUSE 


THE PASSING OF THE WHITE HOUSE TENNIS COURT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES IS BEING ERECTED ON THE 


SITE OF 


THE FAMOUS MEDPTING-PLACE OF 





“TENNIS CABINET ” 
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The Iniquity of the Stymie 
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By William Everett Hicks 
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HE iniquity of the stymie lies in 
the fact that it violates the funda- 
mental principle of golf, namely, 
that nothing that his opponent does 
ay shall be. allowed to interfere with 
a player's game. In other words, 
WY the theory of golf is that a player 
<—w must overcome only thé natural ob- 
stacles of the course, such as hills, 
valleys, bunkers, whins, wind, rain, and all sorts -of 
hazards. This idea is consistently carried out until 
the.putting-green is reached, when the opponent’s ball 
may become the chief obstacle to winning the hole. 
As. every golfer knows, a stymie occurs when a ball 
is in the line of play of another ball. 

: Golf differs from cricket, baseball, tennis, pole, 
lacrosse, etc., in that a player plays his own ball 
independently of his opponent. Also the ball must 
always be at rest when played. In these two par- 
ticulars—playing the ball independently and striking 
it while at rest—golf is the direct opposite of the 
other games in principle, and but for the stymie would 
be in actual practice. However, the stymie intro- 
duces an element on the putting-green that mixes 
golf and billiards. Playing in England in 1904, the 
year he won the international championship, Walter 
J. Travis, when Mr. Blackwell laid him a stymie, hit 
his opponent’s ball so hard with his own that the 
former jumped the hole while his own dropped into 
the cup—that is, the stymie compelled him to play a 
billiard “* follow” shot, the absurdity of which is at 
once seen when one remembers that the rules permit 
the opponent’s ball so hit to be replaced. 

The stymie is an imitation billiard idea and a 
poor one at that, for it can be played only when the 
balls are six inches apart. Just why this limitation 
of distance is made is not clear. If the stymie is a 
fair golf situation, why restrict it to the putting-green 
and to a distance of more than six inches? The an- 
swer given is that the inside ball is lifted when within 
six inches, because the shot is too hard to make when 
the balls are so close together. In a word, the stymie 
is all wrong if it is too hard, but all right if not 
quite so hard. But what standard is there for meas- 
uring the difficulty of making the shot? A stymie 
easy for one man may be impossible for another. | 
am certain that Mr. Travis will “negotiate” a putt 
when the balls are only five inches apart more easily 
than nine of ten~ players will with the balls eight 
inches apart. Who has laid down the rule of six 
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inches?) What is that standard determined by? Any 
shot that is not golf within six inches is not golf 
outside six inches. 

The argument that the stymie is as fair for one 
player as another in a match is wide of the mark, 
because it is not a question of proportional fairness 
that is involved, but a question of golf. If it were 
only a matter of fairness to each player any kind of 
innovation might be introduced on the putting-green. 
For example, applying the billiard idea still further, 
we might add this rule: 

“Whenever a player shall hole out by making a 
carrom, or cannon, from his opponent’s ball directly 
into the hole he shall be deemed to have won the 
hole, whether playing the like, the odd, or two more.” 

This; would add still more variety to the game and 
still further make the sport a potpourri of billiards 
and golf. But why stop with the mere “ billiardizing ” 
of the game on the putting-green? Why not give it 
a touch of croquet, which could be pleasantly intro- 
duced by this rule: 

“When the two balls are in contact on the putting- 
green—that is, frozen—the player of the far ball may 
put his foot on his ball and drive away his epponent’s 
ball by striking his own as in croquet. His opponent 
shall not be allowed to replace.” 

Another serious objection to the stymie is that it 
gives a false measure of the relative merits of players. 
One example will illustrate this. In the play for the 
chief cup at the annual invitation tournament of the 
Wykagyl Club, near New York, last summer, the club 
champion, Bermingham, had Floyd of the New York 
Golf Club two down going to the thirteenth tee. He 
was two up only by virtue of stymies—one at the 
first hole and one at the twelfth. Floyd’s game at all 
points had been as good as his opponent’s. Now, 
suppose all the other holes had been halved from the 
thirteenth in. The final score would have shown 
Bermingham two up, which would by no means have 
been a true measure of their comparative skill, al- 
though appearing on its face to indicate a marked 
superiority. 

That the theory of golf is opposed to interference 
with a player’s game by his opponent is shown by 
tule 9, Section 2, which reads thus: “If the player’s 
ball move the opponent’s ball through the green or 
in-a hazard the opponent, if he choose, may drop a 
ball without. penalty,” etc. Also by Rule 16, which 
says: “When the balls lie within a club length of 
each other through the green or in a hazard, the ball 
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lying. nearer the -hole may at the option of either the 
player or opponent be lifted till the other ball is 
played.” If a ball is not allowed to interfere with 
an opponent’s ball “through the green,” why should 
it do so on the putting-green? Why does a ball be 
come an obstacle, a hazard, on a putting-green when 
not on a fair green? Why does a putting-green thus 
differ from a fair green? Indeed, one would think that 
interference by a ball would be most deprecated near 
the hole, for there the delicate final shots of the hole 
take place. 

The stymie is opposed to the spirit of golf, as is 
shown by Rule 32, Section 2, which provides, * Lf the 
player’s ball move the opponent’s ball the opponent, if 
he choose, may replace it.” Now, if it be against the 
spirit of golf for a player’s moving ball to interfere 
with an opponent’s ball, why should a ball at rest 
be allowed to interfere as in a stymie? What peculiar 
sanctity attaches to a ball at rest? To be consistent, 
Rule 32 should read like this: “If a player’s ball on 
the putting-green move his opponent’s ball the op 
ponent’s ball may be replaced only at the option of 
the player.” With that rule and the rule on stymies 
and carroms in force we could convert the putting 
green into a billiard-table. 

The stymie makes. a difference between match and 
stroke play that is unnecessary. A man plays in the 
qualifying round of a tournament on a stroke basis 
and stymies are barred. The next day in match play 
stymies are played. It is in a certain sense, although 
not wholly a parallel case, as if in trial heats of a 
foot-race elbowing were forbidden, though permitted 
in the final heat. Again, the score in match play 
because of stymies does not always represent the true 
work of a player. 

Golf, for the purposes of illustration, may be likened 
to a Marathon race in which the runners are to over 
come the obstacles of the distance without interfering 
with one another. On the principle of the stymie the 
racers in the last half-mile or last one hundred yards 
should be allowed to elbow one another or otherwise 
block one another’s progress. This would be mixing 
foot-racing and football, just as the stymie mixes bil- 
liards and golf. Discussing the new code of rules last 
December, one of America’s best players of national 
faine said, “ Stymies are defensible on the ground that 
they are capable of being negotiated by the exercise 
of the highest degree of skill.” If the test is to be 


that of “highest skill,’ then why limit the shot by 
the six-inch rule? 











THE SEASONS REVERSED “SPRINGTIME” Ss HERE 


Miss Mabel Taliaferro, who won a great success in “ Polly of the Circus,” will star this season in “Springtime,” a new comedy by Booth 
Tarkington and Henry L. Wilson. The engagement opens in Washington, and the company will come to New York early in November 
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Ww Ay? a Hindu student, was executed in 
wy) London, England, for having com- 
* mitted a dastardly crime. The 
swarthy young man from India’s 
poe coral strand attended a gay social 
SS) function held at the Imperial Insti- 
ER cute on July 1st, picked out the most 
notable English official present, smil- 
ingly engaged him in conversation, and then, coolly 
whipping out a magazine gun from his pocket, de- 
hiberately firéd five shots point-blank at his victim, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir William Hutt Curzon-Wyllie, political 
aide-de-camp to Lord Morley, the Secretary of State 
for India, killing him instantly. An Anglicized Indian, 




















Dr. Rash Behary Ghose, M.A., D.L., C.LE., a 
prominent leader of the Constitutionalist party 


Dr. Cawas Lalcaca, attempted to shield the Britisher 
from the fell designs of the assassin and paid with 
his life for this humane effort. The murderer, however, 
promptly declared to all present that he did not at 
all mean to take the life of the Parsee doctor, but 
was forced to do so in self-defence. Later, at his trial, 
it transpired that Dhingra assassinated Sir William 
Hutt Curzon-Wyllie while in the full possession of his 
senses. 
in the cause of ridding India of the alien yoke and 
met his fate without the slightest concern. 

This solitary outburst of Hindu terrorism in the 
heart of England is causing the utmost consternation 
to all Britishers. There is a considerable colony of 
Indian students distributed in various parts of Great 
Britain, and no one knows who of them will turn ter- 
rorist next, nor can any one guess which Englishman 
will be the next victim. Certain it is that some of 
the young men hold extreme views in regard to the 
British rule in India. There are also agencies actively 
at work inculcating among the Hindu students so- 
journing in England hatred for the alien occupation 
of Hindostan. Naturally, the Britishers concerned 
with the management of Indian affairs are appalled at 
the outbreak of nihilism in the heart of the Empire. 

But the real cause for trepidation lies more in 
India than in England. The recent anarchistic erup- 
tion in London had been preceded by similar outbursts 
of nihilistic frenzy in Hindostan. During the past year 
or so a number of attempts, some of them fatally sue- 
cessful, have been made by Indian terrorists to blow 
up English officials in India. Indian agitators have 
boasted now and anon that it would not be at all a 
difficult matter to drive the English out of India; all 
that would be necessary would be for the three hun- 
dred million natives to rise in their majesty and fling 
oft the despotism of two hundred thousand English- 
men. But such vaporings have not daunted Great 
Britain, so secure has she felt in her formidable mili- 
tary position in Hindostan, and in the hopeless racial, 
caste, and religious divisions existing among the ex- 
tremely ignorant and fatalistic Indian masses who 
have been kept unarmed by their English masters for 
over fifty years. 

A real cause for alarm, however, has now come 
into being in the appearanée of the Hindu terrorist 
on the scene. The same soldiery that is capable of 
coping with any open revolt finds itself totally‘ in- 
capable of mastering the new situation created by the 
rise of the Indian anarchist. As a consequence, Bng- 
land to-day faces a far more difficult problem than 
she did during the days of the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 
It was difficult ——— to quell the rebellion of the 
illiterate, fanatical Sepoys; but it is a much more 


complex task to deal with the educated Indian, who 
is as hard to get at as a venomous snake hidden in 





He pleaded that he had committed the act ! 


THE RISE OF TERRORISM IN INDIA AND WHAT IT PORTENDS 


By Saint Nihal Singh 


the grass, and for whom death, no matter how spec- 
tacular and merciless it may be, has no terror, 

Furthermore, the advent of the. bomb-thrower in the 
political arena of "Hindostan has come upon the Eng- 
lish as a gigantic surprise. ‘ That the vegetarian 
Ilindu, who refuses to kill the mosquito that pesters 
the life out of him, should all of a sudden veer com- 
pletely around to butchering British men and even 
women is a startling development. The Englishman 
would have broken out in incredulous laughter five 
years ago at such a suggestion, and to-day he does not 
know just how far the hot-headed young Indian in- 
tellectuals have come under the spell of nihilism or 
just what to expect of these people soaked in the 
philosophy of anarchism. This is exactly what is 
worrying Great Britain. Worry England must, be- 
cause for more than a century and a half she has 
looked upon her Oriental dependency as a trough at 
which thousands of Englishmen could feed perennially 
and wax fat, and she cannot afford to lose such a rieh 
prize. For the first time since the suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny, the Britisher has been jarred regaril- 
ing the stability of his position in India. 

Now the important question is, “Just what has 
turned the Hindu into a terrorist?” For many decades 
the attitude of the Indian has been that of the dog 
that licks the hand of the master who whips him; 
the Hindu vociferously expressed his gratitude to Eng- 
land for giving India peace and prosperity. The ut- 
most that the Indian did was to fret and fume in 
congress halls and ventilate his displeasure at British 
ukases in mild petitions humbly presented to the very 
English officials whose actions he had criticised. That 
some of these peaceful people, taught by religion and 
tradition to love constitutionalism, should actually 
commence to hur] explosives at British officials, 1s some- 
thing worthy of being looked into. 

In order to understand the causes that contributed 
to the birth of the bomb we must rapidly survey the 
political agitation in India during the last twenty-five 
years. 

It is now well-nigh a quarter of a century since 
the educated natives of India inaugurated the * Indian 
National Congress,” with a view to giving effective 
vent to their political aspirations. This assembly has 
yearly convened its meetings in the leading metrop- 
clises of India. Each session has brought together 
thousands of enlightened natives to deliberate over the 
political affairs of the country, and to pass resolu- 
tions urging the government to revoke or pass certain 
measures. Until four years ago the congress concerned 
itself merely with petitioning the British administra- 
tion. At that juncture the pseudo-parliament of India 
faced a-crisis. The partition of Bengal by Lord Cur- 
zon, the late Vicerory, in the teeth of Bengalee agita- 
tion, roused the temper of the educated Indians, and 
in 1905, when the congress met at Benares, under the 


. presidency of the Hon. G. K. Gokhale, it unanimously 


endorsed the boycott of British goods which was in- 
augurated by the Bengalees as a retributive measure 
ealeulated to hit the English in the region of the 


pocketbook. A year later the congress met in Cal- 
cutta. Its chairman, Dadabhai Naoroji, succeeded in 


putting through a resolution unequivocally demand- 
ing autonomy for India on the basis of that obtaining 
in Canada. But Dadabhai Naoroji was old and con- 
servative. The congress faction composed of the 
younger and more radical men wanted to go much 
farther—they longed for the assembly to put on record 
a resolution that the assembled delegates were work- 
ing for the eventual complete freedom of India from 

















Bal Gangadhar Tilak, who has been exiled 
for six years for advocating bomb-throwing 
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the British toils. Babu Bepin Chandra Pal, the leader 
of this section, declared that Indians should not only 
boycott British goods, but all association with the alien 
government, in order “ to make the administration im 
possible.” The congress met at Surat during the 
Christmas week of 1907, when Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
another leader of the radical party, opposed the etc 
tion of the Hon. Dr. Rash Behary Ghose, since he 
savowed that he would not permit resolutions recom 
mending the boycott of British goods and government 
to be passed by the assembly. Mr. Tilak’s action led 
to the breaking up of the congress in December, 1907. 
It now became apparent that the political agitators 
in India were rent in two parts—one, known as the 
* moderate,” demanding autonomy under the wgis of 

















Bepin Chandra Pal, India’s greatest 
stump orator, a leader of the extremists 


the British; the other, styled “ extremist,’ demanding 
absolute independence. Not long after it became fur- 
ther apparent that among the Indian political aspir- 
ants were still more radical spirits than even the last- 
named faction which expected to obtain Indian inde- 
pendence by constitutional agitation. These were the 
nihilists, who advocated ridding India of the British 
oppressor by butchering him. They came into being 
after the wrecking of the National Congress at Surat. 

The pit of anarchism has thus been approached by 
a series of regular steps. The Hindu who once upon 
a time had lauded the British government for bringing 
peace to India began to grow restive and to mildly 
petition for favors. Becoming a little bolder and 
chafing still more, he agitated for autonomy unde1 
British suzerainty. A little later he took another step 
and asked for independence at some future period to 
be acquired by constitutional agitation. The last step 
that landed the agitator over the brink of anarchism 
came when he demanded immediate and complete in- 
dependence’ to be gained by any means, fair or foul. 

Of course, it goes without saying that all Indian 
political aspirants are not nihilists. In fact, every 
responsible congress leader has bitterly denounced the 
terrorist. Furthermore, the rank and file of Indian 
agitators only want autonomy under the egis of the 
British. These men denounce even those of theit 
countrymen who seek by peaceful means to render 
Indians independent of the alien governmental! crutches. 
But meanwhile unquestionably there are some hot 
headed Hindu youths whose fond hopes are centred 
upon liberating India by’ throwing bombs. 

These men, it may be stated plainly, have been 
driven into anarchism by Britain’s failure to fulfil 
generously the promises made during the last half 
century to the people of India to grant them autonomy. 
During the last decade responsible English officials in 
Hindostan have even gone to the length of pronouncing 
these promises to be diplomatic lies uttered to beguile 
the Hindus. Instead of probing the sore and curing 
it, the British bureaucracy has tried to eradicate dis 
affection by coercive measures. Wholesale prosecutions 
of Hindu newspaper men and speech-makers have been 
the order of the day during the last five years. A 
number of leaders have been deprived of their liberty 
without being charged or tried. The non-fulfilment of 
political promises, on the one hand, and extreme re- 
pressive measures resorted to to stifle agitation, on the 
other, have frenzied some of the impulsive younger 
men who have taken recourse to butchering Britishers. 
Since the advent of the Indian nihilist, Lord Morley 
has seen fit to grant limited autonomy to India; but 
just how far this will go to quell the spirit of revolt 
in India depends upon whether or not the government 
continues its galling repressive policy toward the na- 
tive aspirants for political preferment. 














R. W-—— was “ first call” on the 
Gouverneur Hospital ambulance from 
nine o’clock Saturday night until 
‘. nine on Sunday morning, so that 
when he wrapped the drapery of his 
couch about him at midnight  be- 
tween two sweltering days in July, 
oe it was not with any idea that his 
dreams would long’ continue widis- 
turbed. The territory covered by the Gouverneur 
Hospital ambulance system comprises that part of the 
city of New York that is bounded by Houston and 
Catherine Streets, the Bowery, and the East River, 





“This way, Doctor! 


which is the dwelling-place of a great part of the 
foreign-born population, 

There are tens of thousands of Italians, Hungarians, 
Poles, Slovaks, and Ruthenians, with representatives 
of nearly every country and clime of the two 
hemispheres, swarming in the squalid tenements of 
this quarter, but the Hebrews outnumber them ten to 
one. Practically the entire dewish population of alien 
birth and their children of the first generation in 
America, numbering something like a million, are 
residents of the East Side within the Gouverneur Hos- 
pital district, from which they are slowly crowding 
the other inhabitants. Less than ten years ago it 
would have been as much as the integrity of a Jewish 
hoy’s features was worth for him to wander so far 
eastward as Cherry Street or south of Grand, because 
the juvenile -American of Irish or German descent 
would have scourged him back to Essex or Ludlow. 
‘lo-day the youthful Israelite plays at will along the 
wharves, and overflows the public parks of the East 
Side waterfront, almost to the complete exclusion of 
the children of other races. 

As we know, the Hebrews celebrate their Sabbath 
on Saturday, and although they are not a warlike 
people, their quarrels are likely to culminate on the 
evenings of their day of rest. Then Saturday and 
Sunday are visiting-days among them, when con- 
ferences are held as to whether a sick man or woman 
shall be sent to the hospital. These circumstances, 
taken into consideration with the fact that most of the 
working people of all the nationalities within Gouvern- 
eur’s jurisdiction are paid off at the end of the week 
and hence have money for the purchase of exhilarating 
waters, bring about conditions whereby the staff of 
the hospital is prepared for any and all kinds of 
emergencies between Saturday and Monday. 

Dr. W- was sound asleep at one o’clock, when, 
from the Eldridge Street police station, came the 
ominous “ hurry eall”’—a life in danger! The young 
man sprang out of bed. put on his smart white uhi- 
form over his pajamas in one time and two motions, 
and was ready with his case of instruments at the 
hospital door as the ambulance whirled around from 
the rear of the building. In another second he was 
hanging to the strap on his seat at the tailboard, and 
the smooth-running vehicle, its gong clanging, the 
powerful horse that drew it at the gallop, sped 





through Gouverneur, Ridge, and Grand streets to EI- 
Although it was so long after midnight the 


dridge. 





By Frank Marshall White 
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larger thoroughfares were still alight, and hundreds 
of men and women were on the sidewalks. 

The ambulance slackened speed as it approached the 
police station whence the call had come, but a group 
of policemen on the steps under the green lamps shout- 
ed to the driver to keep on, and waved their arms 
toward a point two blocks farther along the street, 
where was gathered about the door of a Turkish bath 
a crowd that already extended to the pavement and 
was being momentarily added to by scores of the deni- 
zens of the neighboring tenements in all stages of dress 
and undress. The throng seemed to be composed en- 
tirely of Hebrews, from the young girls in white shirt- 
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Man shot!” 


waists, who occupied positions of vantage on the tops 
of the high steps on either side of the door that led 
into the basement where the bath was located, to the 
bearded patriarchs, the frowsy youths, the dishevelled 
matrons, and the half-clad children, who clamored and 
struggled below them. 

“This way, Doctor! Man shot!” cried a tall police- 
man, who was holding the crowd back from the door, 
as the ambulance dashed up to the curb. 

Dr. W was on the ground with his kit of tools 
before the vehicle came to a standstill, and the throng 
fell back on either side to make a passage for him. 
It may be remarked, incidentally (and as a pure ab- 
straction without individual application), that in 
addition to the educational advantages of the ambu- 
lance service there is a certain gratification to be de- 
rived by a young man, with or without personal 
vanity, from the circumstance that he is the center 
of importance on such an occasion as this. No great 
man at the height of his career was ever received in 
public with more awe and admiration than was the 
spruce surgeon by the throng gathered before the 
Turkish bath, even the lordly policeman—until that 
moment the dominant figure among them—yielding 
first place to the young sculapius. 

On a chair in the dimly lighted hallway of the bath- 
house Dr. W: found a young man sitting, entirely 
naked, his body bent forward and his eyes fixed’ on 
vacancy. There was a bullet hole in the right side 
of his chest under his arm, the projectile having passed 
through that member, and blood was trickling ‘from 
the three apertures it had made. A group of bearded 
nien, either naked or only partially clad, stood about 
him helplessly. 

Kipling makes the Rasseldar Hira Singh say, at the 
banquet of the Lushkar Light Horse, when the “ Man 
Who Was” is brought in: “That man is no Afghan, 
for they weep Ai! Ai! Nor is he of Hindustan, for 
they weep Oh: Ho! He weeps after the fashion of 
the white men,ewho say Ow! Ow!” The wounded man 
in the Turkish bath was not an Afghan, and he was a 
white man—a Pole, as it turned out, but he discredited 
the ethnological dictum of Hira Singh by weeping 
“ Ai! Ai!” instead of “Ow! Ow!” The Pole shed no 
tears, however. Indeed, he did not appear to be suffer- 
ing physical pain, but rather to be in a state of dull 
perplexity, as if he was not quite able to realize the 
extremity to which he had so suddenly come, 

“T can’t do anything more for him here,” said Dr. 
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to the man’s friends, after he had made a brief 
examination of his injuries and temporarily bandaged 


them. “The bullet is in his lung. Put on _ his 
trousers and shirt, ard I will take him to the hospital.” 

The nakedness of the sufferer was accounted for by 
the circumstance that he was a masseur in the bath. 
Paul Charnak was his name, and he had been shot by 
another masseur of the same nationality as his own, 
named Alexander Chasco, though the reason for com- 
mitting the deed had not been ascertained. Chasco 
had been arrested and taken to the police station be- 
fore the ambulance surgeon arrived. 

The policeman was compelled to make a passage 
from the bath-house door to the ambulance with his 
elub when Charnak was earried out, and a hundred 
men and boys ran several blocks after the vehicle 
as it darted toward the hospital. Arrived at Gouvern- 
eur, the stricken man was lifted out of the ambulance 
in the arms of the giant orderly, Herman, a former 
Prussian soldier, six feet and two inches tall, who 
handles the heaviest patients brought to the hospital 
as if they were children. Herman carried the patient 
into the accident ward, where the surgical staff gather- 
ed around him. Examination revealed the fact that 
he had not the slightest chance of recovery. He was a 
Roman Catholic, and, as his request, a priest was sent 
for, who performed the last rites of the Church for the 
dying. 

Before this solemn ceremony had been completed, a 
patrol wagon*from the Eldridge Street station rattled 
up to the hospital. From it descended a police lieu- 
tenant and a patrolman, to the latter of whom was 
shackled the man who had encompassed the other’s 
undoing. They were accompanied by a Polish inter- 
preter, and their errand was to secure the identifica- 
tion of his assailant by the dying man. 

Screens were drawn about Charnak’s bed to shut it 
off from the view of the other patients in the ward, 
and here the murderer and his victim confronted each 
other. It was an impressive scene. Charnak, his 
chest and arm swathed in bandages, sat leaning for- 
ward in bed, but his white face showed no trace of 
feeling when the man who had brought him to his 
terrible plight was led before him. Chasco, clad in 
a heavy and ill-fitting suit of clothes, though it was 
one of the hottest nights of the summer, was bathed 
in perspiration. He trembled so that the chain at 
his wrist rattled, as he perforce looked upon the havoe 
he had wrought. Plainly the electric chair was loom- 
ing up in his imagination, and from the expression of 
his countenance he suffered more physically than his 
victim. 

Whether it was that the sense of the imminence of 
death overwhelmed his other emotions, or that he bore 
no malice toward the man who had laid him low, or 
that he reserved vengeance upon the other at his own 
hands in the impossible event of recovery, or that his 
intelligence was too limited for him to appreciate 
existing conditions, Charnak absolutely refused to talk 
about the circumstances of the tragedy. He answered 
in’ hoarse whispers questions as to his home and 
family in far-away Poland, but was dumb whenever 
mention was made of the shooting in the bath. 

Both the victim and the prisoner, neither of whom 
had been in the country long, had forgotten what little 
English they knew under pressure of excitement, and 
even the interpreter was so much agitated that he fre- 
quently hesitated for words in which to translate the 
responses of the two principals in the tragic affair. 
Finally the wretched Chasco was taken away to a cell, 
and Charnak, who had no relatives or friends to send 
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for, was left to die, the priest having taken his de- 
parture immediately after the arrival of the policemen 
with their prisoner. 

It was now 2.30 o’clock, and Dr. W was just 
about to retire again, when a call came in from 
Cherry Street. Ten minutes later he descended from 
the ambulance at the designated number, which covered 
a cigar-shop and a small grocery with a soda-water 
fountain in front. Here, in spite of the lateness of the 
hour, a crowd of two or three hundred was gathered 
about a pretentiously clad matron, who was seated in 
a chair before the grocery, her head thrown back, gasp- 
ing and choking in the clutches of hysteria. 

“IT wouldn’t have called you, Doctor,” apologetically, 
said the policeman, who, as is usual in ambulance 
cases, was presiding over the gathering, “ofhly she’s 
been going on like this for two or three hours, and 
we can’t do a thing to stop her. She lives in Brook- 
lyn, and came over here to visit some relatives this 
afternoon. This young feller here is her nephew, and 
from what he says they’ve evidently been having a 
family row.” = 

Dr. W—— took the woman to the hospital, after 
making an unsuccessful effort to calm her in the street. 
“ There’s nothing the matter with her,” he told the 
nephew. “She’ll stop just as soon as she finds that 
there is nobody around to listen to her, and she won’t 
stop just as long as there is any one to listen.” 

It was three o’clock in the morning when Dr. W. 
got to bed again, but as he was first call until nine 
o’clock, he was liable to be torn from his slumbers at 
any moment up to that hour. However, there chanced 











The mother absolutely refused to 
believe that her child was dead 


to be peace on the East Side for the remainder of the 
night, so far as Gouverneur Hospital was concerned. 

Dr. M was “ first call” after nine o’clock Sun- 
day morning; Dr. I was “second call”; and Dr. 
D “third eall.” According to the Gouverneur 
Hospital system, Dr. M—— was compelled to respond 
to an ambulance call whenever he was in the institu- 
tion, even though he had just got in from a case or a 
succession of them. Dr. L—— would only be called 
on in case Dr. M-—— was out on duty, and Dr. D 
only in the event that both the other men were away 
with the other two ambulances. 

Business began with Dr. M twenty-six minutes 
after the hour, wien he was called to Sheriff Street 
to minister to Mrs. Pauline Bochra. Mrs. Bochra had 
had an argument even earlier in the day on a question 
of domestic economy with her neighbor across the hall 
in the tenement in which both resided, and the latter 
had emphasized a point under discussion with a break- 
fast plate that had made a slight cut over the other 
lady’s eye. Mrs. Bochra had immediately fled scream- 
ing to Essex Market Police Court, to show her injury 
to the magistrate while it was still fresh, and make 
the necessary arrangements for her neighbor’s arrest; 
but, ascertaining that summonses would not be issued 
on Sunday, had returned home with a view of going 
to the hospital, thereby strengthening her case when 
she should again seek revenge from the law on Mon- 
day. She was highly indignant when Dr. M 
patched her up at home, refusing to take her away 
in the ambulance, and promised that she would have 
him dismissed from the hospital service within the 
week. 

Tragedy followed comedy. Dr. M had scarcely 
returned to the hospital, when a call came in from the 
home of Morris Glasner, in Attorney Street. Here 
a young mother was holding a babe in her arms that 
had died an hour before. from one of the diseases to 
which so many of the children of the slums succumb, 
rigor mortis having already set in. The mother, how- 
ever, absolutely refused to believe that her child was 
dead; and, as he could render no assistance in the 
matter, the doctor directed the policeman on post to 
notify the coroner’s office. 

At a quarter after one o’clock Dr. M was inter- 
rupted at his luncheon by a summons to a Bowery 
lodging-house, where he gave what relief he could to a 
friendless old man, who was dying of consumption. 
After that the hospital telephone was silent until 3.15, 
when a call came from the corner of Columbia and 
Delancey streets. 

There was a drug-store on this corner with a great 
crowd about it, which the ambulance surgeon, on his 
arrival, found difficulty in making his way through, 
although those nearest him in it did their best to 
force a passage. Inside the store was Master Jacob 
Rosenberg, aged some eleven or twelve years, with a 
broken leg, in the arms of a policeman, his injury being 
the result of a fall while stealing a ride on a street- 
car. The boy’s grandmother, obviously from the Rus- 
sian ghetto, hovered over him quivering with excite- 
ment and muttering prayers in Yiddish, the tears 
coursing down her cheeks, 

There are a billion and a half people on the face of 
the earth, and the worst scared of the lot on that 
Sunday afternoon was Master Jacob at the moment 
that Dr, M , earrying his case of instruments, 





























appeared on the scene. 
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In an eestasy of terror the 
boy clung to the policeman, imploring him not to let 
the doctor destroy him. It required the united 
strength of Mason. the policeman, and the ambulance- 
driver to make Jacob submit to having the injured 
limb put in splints; and during that process, which is 
not a particularly painful one, he was not silent a 
moment, alternating distracted appeals for mercy with 
screams of despair. His supreme agony came, how- 
ever, when Dr. M ripped up one side of the 
juvenile trousers with a pair of scissors to make room 
for bandages. 

“My new pants! My new pants! He’s cutting my 
new pants!” Jacob shrieked, and almost wriggled him- 
self out of the grasp of the policeman and the driver 
in his efforts to prevent the mutilation of his raiment. 
All the way to his home in the ambulance the boy 
bewailed his mangled trousers more than he did his 
broken leg. 

Perhaps it is among the crowded tenements of the 
foreign quarters that one sees the New York police- 
man at his best. Here he is the outward and visible 
‘symbol of authority and wisdom. He is appealed to 
in every species of domestic difficulty, and particularly 
in time of sickness or physical injury, as the power 
able to invoke the ambulance and the physician. On 
every occasion that the ambulance answered a call on 
this summer Sunday, the policeman was the right-hand 
man of the surgeon. Always calm and alert, knowing 
just what to do and doing it, with the excited crowd 
under perfect control, he had in each instance made a 
rough diagnosis of the case in hand, and was ready in 
a few words to give preliminary information to the 
surgeon on his arrival. In the case of Master Jacob 
Rosenberg. who had broken his leg, as hereinbefore 
stated, the policeman on the beat had carried the 
boy into the drug-store and held him in his lap with 
his strong hand closed around the fracture to prevent 
further displacement of the bones until the ambulance 
surgeon arrived, and then the policeman, without in- 
struction, had broken up a box-cover into the right 
length for splints, after which he had assisted in the 
bandaging with almost the skill of a professional. 

During this absence of Dr. M ’s from the hos- 
pital, Dr. L , as “second eall,” had responded to 
two summonses for assistance. The first was to Riving- 
ton and Forsythe streets, where Rebecca Goldstein, 
aged eighteen months, had been knocked down by a 
street-car and carried under it. The car had been 
jacked up; and when the child was released—marvel- 
lous to relate!—the surgeon found her to have escaped 
with searcely a bruise or scratch, and she was turned 
over to her parents. 

Dr. L——’s other case was in Attorney Street, 
where he found a young Hungarian woman suffering 
with pleurisy, in a flat on a first floor that was occu- 
pied by an elderly German woman. The rooms were 
scrupulously clean, a condition not often experienced 
by the medicos of Gouverneur Hospital in the course 
of their duties. As the doctor entered the apartment 
with the customary policeman who had sent in the 
call for the ambulance, two rather well-dressed girls 
of the working class were leaving it, and a third re- 
mained in the room. 

“Seems to me you’ve got a good many girls here,” 
said the policeman to the German woman, his pro- 
fessional suspicions aroused, while Dr. L—— was 
making an examination of the patient. 

“Do you want to know why she’s got so many girls 
here?” demanded the young woman, indignantly, be- 
fore her elder could reply. “It’s because she’s too 
good-hearted, that’s why! Any working-girl that ain’t 
got no job can come here and stay, and if she ain’t 
got no money she don’t need to pay no board. I've 
been in one place for two years, but before that— 
when I didn’t have no place—she took care of me, and 
I come down here to see her every time I git a chance. 
She’s took care of this girl that’s been sick here for 
a week and ain’t got a cent, and got a doctor for her 
and bought her medicine. And she’s only sending her 
to the hospital because her doctor says she'll be better 

















Emphasized a point under dis- 
cussion with a breakfast-plate 


off there. And because there’s so many girls coming 
here to be took care of when they ain’t got no money 
and no job, people talks about her.” 

“IT lif in dis one place eight years,” observed the 
German woman, placidly. “ Dot shows if I’m respect 
able.” 

“Yes, and her hnsband left her money, and 
spends it all on girls that ain’t got no money and no 
home,” cried her champion, with tears in her eyes. 
“T guess that if everybody was as good as her there 
wouldn’t be so much trouble in the world.” 

“T take it all back,” said the policemen, gently. “I 
guess you're just about all right, Missis.” 

Dr. L took the sick woman to the hospital, 
where her benefactress promised to call upon her the 
first visiting-day. 

While Drs, L and M were away from the 
hospital, Dr. D——, as “third call,” got his only ease 
during the day. He was summoned to the corner of 
Grand and Pitt streets, where a policeman had found 
a woman in an unconscious condition on the side- 


she 











walk. As she was suffering from alcoholism, the 
doctor took her to the police station instead of the 
hospital. 

Dr. M got all the ambulance work for the rest? 





of the day. At 4.30 he took Mrs. Bertha Levine from 
Forsythe Street to the hospital, where she gave prema- 
ture birth to a child. At 5.18 he ministered to Mrs. 
Esther Schuster, who was suffering from acute in- 
digestion at her home in Ludlow Street. At 6.16 he 
was summoned to Goerick Street to find no trace of a 
patient or of the person who had sent in the call. At 
7.46 he brought Joseph Bloomberg to the hospital 
with typhoid fever, from Cherry Street. At 8.30 he 
gave medical assistance, on the pier at Market Street, 
to a woman who was suffering from heat prostration, 
but who was able to go home afterward. Dr. M———’s 
last case that night was the biggest bag of the day. 
At ten o’clock he was summoned to the top floor of a 
tenement in Rivington Street, where an entire family 
of five—father, mother, and three children—were 
desperately ill with ptomaine poisoning, the result of 
a Sunday fish diet. The head of the family was a 
Russian named Beidler. He and his wife and the 
oldest child were taken to Bellevue, the younger 
children being left in charge of the neighbors. It was 
midnight when Dr. M got back to Gouverneur, 
and he retired with fifteen patients to his credit that 
day, without including the two little unfortunates he 
had found dead when called to their assistance. 

During the twenty-four hours from midnight on 
Saturday to the same hour on Sunday the total num- 
ber of ambulance patients entered on the books of 
Gouverneur Hospital was 21, of whom Dr. L—— had 
attended 3, Dr. W—— 2, and Dr. D 1. Of these 
21 patients 17 bore Hebrew names, which roughly 
corresponds with the percentage of that race in the 
population of the hospital district. Of the adults with 
foreign names, scarcely one had been so long as five 
years in the United States, though four of the children 
on the list. were born here. 
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Plainly the electric chair was looming up in his imagination 
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DELIA’S DREAM AND MINE 


ROR 0 you know, | had such an extraor- 
wee dinary dream last night,” said 
Delia. as she poured out my first 
cup of coffee at breakfast. “ A de- 
? lightful dream it was, instead of 
those horrid things one generally 
dreams about, falling down preci- 
> pices and bulls and trying to catch 

trains, and all that; this was quite 
She had handed me my cup, and now, for- 





different.” 
getting her own, sat with her elbows on the table and 
an absent look in her eves. 
“ Well, what was it?” I 
Delia came back from dreamland with a sigh, and 


asked. 


stirred her tea. “It wasn’t so much what it was,” 
she explained, cryptically, “as the feeling of it.” 
“What sort of feeling? Rapture?” I hazarded. 





MISS VAN DYKE: 


“Yes, that’s just it,’ assented Delia. “I thought 
I was on a_ golf-links, playing, you know” (Delia 
knows as much of golf as she does of Coptic), “ and 
| had what you call (you know) a stymie in my 
hand, and I made a splendid shot with it, and a man 
there was awfully nice.” She drew breath. “ He was 
the most delightful man you ever saw.” 

‘1 didn't him,” I interjected, but 
no heed. 

“And somehow or other I knew we were engaged ; 
and—” 

“What?” I said, sitting up. 

“Oh, it was only a dream, vou know, of course,” 
said Delia, depreeatingly. “ He had about ten thou- 
sand a year, and a lovely country-place, and several 
motors, and a beautiful collection of pictures, because 
I went over it afterward.” 

“1 should like,” [ said, laying down my knife and 
fork, “to know exactly when you went over this 
place.” 

“In my dream, silly,” said Delia, impatiently, “ and 
there was the loveliest lot of jewels you ever saw—”’ 

*[ never—” [ began, but Delia continued, with a 
rapt and almost eestatie look on her face. 

“There were two ropes of pearls, and plenty of 
diamonds, and a tiara much better than Lady Dun- 
combe’s.” She drew a long sighing breath, and then 
went on. “ And we were going to be married the day 
after.” 

“ After you played golf?” I inquired, severely. 

“Ye—no—o, I don’t know: I suppose so,” said 
Delia. who- was obviously not interested in a paltry 
question of date. “And then I found out he was a 
lord.” 

“Good gracious!” T exclaimed, 


see 


Delia paid 


* Not till after you 








* | WONDER WHY LATIN IS CALLED A 
HE: “1 GUESS BECAUSE DOCTORS USE IT TO WRITE THEIR 














THE CHIVALROUS JUGGLER MADE HIS 


were engaged! Do you mean to say you didn’t know 
his name when—” 

“His name was Lord Fitzgibbon. Don’t you think 
it’s a nice name?’ asked Delia, dreamily. 

“]T think it’s a most ugly name,” I declared. “ It 
sounds something between a monkey and an illness.” 

“ Walter was his first name,” purred Delia, softly. 

* Look here,” said I, firmly, “ 1 should like to know 
one thing before we go any farther. Where did I come 
in?” 

“Oh, you come in!” said Delia, sweetly. “ You 
were—what do you call the person who picks up your 
balls in golf?” 

I have explained that Delia does not know very 
much about golf. She probably meant caddie! 

“Oh!” T threw as much sarcasm and irony and wit 
into this remark as was practicable in the close space. 
Delia sighed reminiscently, and took some marmalade. 

‘1 woke up just as we were going to be married,” 

she said, sadly. 
* And high time, too,” 

4 | said, indignantly. 

z “Where on earth we 
f should have got to if— 
[ think I prefer those 
dreams of yours when 
you fall off precipices, 
though you do call out 
so; or—” 

“ Don’t 
George,” said Delia, 
severely, ‘ You can’t 
help your dreams.” 

“No, but you can 
help gloating over 
them,” I said. 

“J think you’re very 
absurd,” said Delia, 
with dignity. 

“ Here you were en- 
gaged to some barber’s- 
block millionaire, and 
you could only conceive 
of me as a miserable 
caddie. I would have 
refused to pick up balls 
for you.” 

“You can’t help your 
dreams, as I have said,” 
said Delia, with chill- 
ing superiority, “ and if 
it comes to that,’ she 
added, “you never 

dream of me at all.” 
“Oh yes, I do,” I de- 
clared; “not often, of 
course, for I’m a pro- 
But I do sometimes; I did 
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be horrid, 


* DEAD LANGUAGE 7?” 
PRESCRIPTIONS.” 


found sleeper, as a rule. 
the other night.” 

I stared meditatively through the window on to the 
sunlit lawn, and the daffodils shaking in the spring 
preeze, 

“Tt was rather an odd, attractive sort of dream.” 

“Tell me,” said Delia, eagerly. “ Was it all about 
me?” 

“ Well not—-not quite,” I confessed. ‘“ But you were 
in it in a sort of way.” 

“Who was it about?” asked Delia, quickly. 

“ Well, it was really mostly about some one I didn’t 
know—not a real person you know,” I explained. 
* She—” 

“She?” Delia pricked up her ears. 

“She was, in her way, a remarkably beautiful 
woman,” [I went on, musingly. ‘“ Quite young, and 
with that very lovely blonde cindré hair, don’t you 
know.” 

“It’s only worn by second-rate actresses,” said 
Delia, curtly. 

“With a wave in it, you know, a natural wave, 1% 
like most people’s.” My eye roamed over Delia’s head, 
quite unconsciously of course. 

“You needn’t be insulting,” she snapped. 

“My dear,” I declared, opening my eyes, “ I’m only 
just telling you what happened in my dream.” 

* No vou weren’t,” said Delia, crossly. ‘“ What did 
happen?” 

“ Of course I wasn’t engaged to the girl,” I went 
on, hastily. ‘I merely admired her very much, as—as 
—well, as no one could have helped admiring her. We 
were in the conservatory alone together at a dance, 
and T could hear the distant music of the band—” 

* Indeed!” said Delia, in a distinctly chilly voice, 
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“Then it all changed,” I hurried on. ‘“ You know 
what dreams are. Somehow or other we were walking 
in a field, and there was a pool of water, and—” 

“Do get on; don’t take all morning over it,” said 
Delia. irritably. 

“ Well, it changed again,” I rushed on; “at least, I 
inean somehow or other she was in the water, strug- 
gling for life.” 

“Ah!” Delia’s eyes gleamed. 

“1 made a plunge in, seized her, and dragged her 
from the pool, dripping with water. I carried her in 
my arms to the bank and laid her down; her beautiful 
hair had come down and was hanging over my shoul- 
der. Its perfume came up to me. I could feel the beat 
of her heart very fast; and then I don’t know what 
made me do it, but as I bent over her she looked so 
sweet and helpless—” 

Delia had been ominously quiet, and I had not dared 
to meet her eyes. 

“What did you do?” she asked in a hard, metallic 
voice. I did meet her eyes then, and I wavered. 
Delia can look very awe-inspiring. 

“I—I rolled her back into the water,” I said. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Delia ex- 
claimzned, in another tone. “ How perfectly horrid of 
you, George! How could you?” 

“T don’t know why I did it. You know what dreams 
are!” [ murmured. 

“Oh yes, aren’t they funny things?” said Delia. 
lightlv. ‘Some more marmalade, dear?” 

H. B. MArriotr WaATson. 


ASTRONOMICAL 


Extra! Extra! Wondrous news! 
Step up lively—pay our dues— 
Pay your penny-—here you are— 
Full account of wonders far! 


I have spoken unto Mars— 
Flashed a message to the stars; 
Flashed it swiftly; flashed it high; 
Sent it shimmering through the sky— 
Got fair Phyllis, yesternight, 

With her eyes so burning bright 
On the sands to flash a glance 

To the heavenly expanse. 

Flashed it once and flashed it thrice, 
Then again she flashed it thrice, 
Headed for the Martian star 

Where the starry marvels are. 

Then we waited ‘neath the sky 

For the Planet to reply— 

Waited silent on the strand, 

Gazing upward, hand in hand, 

And, would you believe it, then 
Mars the flash flashed back again— 
There beside the silent sea 

Winked at Phyllis and at me! 


Not surprising, after all, 
Thus to answer such a call— 
All the Solar System would, 
If it only understood, 
Instantly take off its hat 
To a signal such as that! 
JoHN KENDRICK BANGS. 

















“Goop GRACIOUS ALIVE, ETHEL, DON’T YOU KNOW 
THAT THOSE HATS WENT OUT OF STYLE A YEAR AGO!” 



































BY THE WAY 


N the glad days when 
| the aeroplane has 

been so perfected that 
it has come into common 
use, the man who builds 
castles in the air will be 
2 able to rent them for 
¢ garages and wayside 
inns. 

It is curious how little 
the police fraternize with 
the tramps, considering 
how very clubable the 
latter are admitted to 
be. 

The immoral thing about money is that after it 
has been tight for a protracted period it becomes 
easy. If it had any conscience we should think it 
would be uneasy. 

The pessimist’is a peculiar sort of a customer who 
does not believe that there will ever be a rush-hour on 
the road to heaven. 

The man who lets you light your Connecticut 
cigarette from his Havana cigar may not be a perfect 
Chesterfield, but his matchless courtesy cannot be 
denied. 

A Boston contemporary observes that out in Utah 
the Mormons and the Gentiles are on much better terms 
than they used to be. Well, why shouldn’t they be, 
now that the Mormons have given up trying to get a 
corner in the matrimonial market? 

A Western judge has decided that a man who hit 
another man in the face with a cream-cake was not 
guilty of assault, taking the high ground that a soft 
answer is designed to turn away wrath. 

The professional shopper has appeared. It certainly 
is a sign of returning prosperity when the women of 
this land have to employ other women at a good salary 
to spend money for them. 

The rumor that a. mighty American huntsman has 
shot a thesaurus in Africa has created considerable ex- 
citement in Boston, where they are said to have the 
only stuffed vocabulary ever exhibited. 

We had always supposed that the snail represented 
the acme of slow-going, but we think the little beast is 
beaten to a standstill by a certain Marathon runner of 
whom one of his hated rivals said that “he couldn’t 
even beat an egg.” 

The tariff laws have certainly helped one romance 
if it be true that, as reported, a young man on board 
ef an incoming ship, when told that he must make a 
declaration before being allowed to land, immediately 
went up on deck and proposed to the young woman he 
had been flirting with ever since they left the other 
side. 





AT. THE LOST-AND-FOUND DESK 


“Yes, that’s my bag. I left it at the lace counter. 
Thank you. Please give it to me. What? I must 
prove property? Why, don’t you see it’s mine? That 
twisty silver monogram on the side is really E. C. 8. 
That’s my name, Ella C. Saunders. I told Jim I 
thought the letters were too wiggly to be easily read, 
but I never thought anybody’d want to read it but 
me. Describe contents? Why, of course I can describe 
the contents! In one pocket is a sample of lace, just 
Platte Val, you know, not an expensive lace, and 
with it—I think it’s with it—is a sample of rose- 
colored crépe de Chine—that is, not exactly rose- 
colored—sort of crushed plummish or burnt magenta— 
but no—come to think, I left those samples with 
my dressmaker. Well, anyway, there’s a Subway 
ticket—or let me see, did I use that coming down? 
I believe I did! 
card that slips in—the celluloid sort, you know. No, 
there’s nothing written on it. I don’t use it because, 
though they pretend you can wash them like a slate, 
you can’t. They just smudge. What do you mean 
by saying I haven’t told a definite thing yet? I’ve 
told you lots! Well, there’s some money—I don’t 
know how much; some chicken feed, as Jim calls it— 
and a five-dollar bill, I think—or no—I paid that 
to the butcher. 


Well, there must be a one-dollar bill— 


Well, there’s a little memorandum’ 
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two, maybe. Oh, and there’s a little pencil, a goldy- 
looking one; it came with the bag. And some powder- 
papers—those leaves, you know; but I believe I did 
use the last one yesterday at the matinée. Oh, dear, 
how fussy you are! I tell you it’s my bag; I recog- 
nize it myself. Can’t I tell you of some personal be- 
longings in it so you'll be sure? Why, yes, of course 
[I can. My visiting-card, Mrs. James L. Saunders, is 
in that small inside pocket. 

“ Why didn’t I tell you that in the first place?) Why, 
you rattled me so; and besides, I thought I had to 
tell of my own little individual properties, like samples 
and tickets and things. Anybody might have her 
visiting-card in her bag!” 





TO BELINDA 


BELINDA is the Village Belle, 
Her beauty has no |. 


Her charming manner is perfection, 
There’s no one like her in this §. 


I wonder would she think me rash 
If after her I made a—, 


And with a manner suave and bland 


I frankly asked her for her ¢@; 


Then if I murmured, “* Tell me, dearie,”’ 
Would she say, “ Yes,” unto my ?. 


And yet,—Belinda’s tongue’s so brisk, 
T fear I’d be an *. 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


ODD ITEMS ABOUT ANIMALS 


A HOTELKEEPER up in Maine is said to keep a 
trained stag in his house that stands in front of the 
dining-room door at meal hours and permits its ant- 
lers to be used for a hat-rack. 

A cow belonging to Abner Dewberry, of Gewgaw, 
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Kentucky, broke out of her pasture the other night 
and spent the whole of the next day in an adjacent 
rye-field and for three days after gave ten quarts 
of milk punch per day as a result of her new diet. 

The domestication of the toad has evidently be 
gun, if it be true, as reported from Sneezeweed, Okla- 
homa, that every room in the Sneezeweed Palace 
Hotel is provided with one of these creatures to catch 
whatever flies, mosquitoes, or other insects come in 
through the windows. 

A Boston terrier belonging to Copley Hancock, Esq., 
of Newberry Square, Cambridge, has developed so 
strong a literary sense that whenever Mr. Hancock, 


in his conversation, splits an infinitive he creeps 
under the piano in the drawing-room and whines 


until his master either corrects his speech or apolo- 
gizes. 

A Western minstrel troupe carries with it while 
on tour a trained rattlesnake that takes the part of 
Bones whenever the latter, who is something of an in- 
valid, is unable to perform his duties before the pub- 
lic. It is said that its imitation of the castanets in 
Spanish dance musi¢ is remarkable. 

While Miss Maybelle Doolittle, of Asquidneck Cor- 
ners, Wisconsin, was walking to church last Sunday 
morning, a huge hawk swooped down from overhead 
and carried off her new Sunday hat under the im- 
pression that it was a chicken. Local wits are un- 
decided whether the joke is on the hawk or the town 
milliner. 

A curious effect of environment is shown in the 
crows of two incubated roosters reared in an old piano 
case now used as a coop on the farm of Hiram Berry- 
packer, of Aroostook County, Maine, both of them 
substituting two bars of the Briinnhilde music in Die 
Walkiire for the usual staccato utterance. 

The imitative faculty of the monkey was exemplified 
the other day in the Berkshires when Jocko, a family 
vet in the household of Cyrus Wintergreen, after see- 
ing Mr. Wintergreen kill a black snake with a sickle, 
seized that instrument an hour or two later and 
hacked to pieces the rubber hose in Mrs. Wintergreen’s 
garden. 

A pet goat in the family of a well-known Republican 
politician in Pennsylvania is so loyal to the head of 
the house that, though abnormally fond of paper as 
an article of diet, he invariably refuses to eat even 
so little as a nibble of the local Democratic organ. 





BOTH KINDS SERVED HERE 
“So you enjoyed your afternoon alone on the 
beach. What did ‘you do?” 
“Oh, I just sat and watched people, and saw a 
few tender. caresses.” 
“Were they on the beach, or were they water 
c’resses?” | 


ECHOES 


I wonper if the Heart is not 
The place where Echo dwells— 
Like some secluded peaceful spot 
Deep-thrilled with mystic spells! 


The Songs of Long Ago I seem 
To hear again within; 

And voices passed into a dream 
Anew their measures spin. 


The words of Poets passed away 
Still sound their numbers there, 

And make the dullest, darkest, day 
A time of pleasure rare. 


And now and then there comes to me 
Deep in this Heart of mine 
An echoing sense of mystery 
That hints of things divine. 
Horace Dopp Gastit. 

















By Mary Austin 
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2 IAWA came from a Shoshone camp 

CN of three wickiups somewhere _be- 
SS tween Toquina and Fish Lake Val- 
ley. When she was young and 
comely she had come out of that 
eB country at the heels of a white man, 
and wrestled with the wilderness for 
the love of Curly Gavin. Gavin had 
been swamper for Ike Mallory’s 
eighteen-mule team, and when the news of rich strikes 
in the Ringold district made red flares like rockets on 
‘ Mallory’s horizon, he grub-staked Curly to go with 
Burke and Estes to prospect the Toquina. Gavin had 
a lot of reddish curls and a lot of good nature and 
small vices; the rest of him was sheer grit. The 
party was out three weeks, made some fair prospects, 
and had a disagreement. As to that there was never 
any clear account, only it became immensely important 
to Gavin’s own mind that he should get back to Mave- 
rick and record the location of some claims before 
surke and Estes had a chance at them. Accordingly 
he left the others at Mud Springs and with one day’s 
ration of water set out by what he believed to be a 
short cut for home—and he had never been loose in 
the wilderness before! It was spring of the year 
after a winter of strong rains, and a bloom on the 
world, all the air soft as shed petals. Every inch of 
the moon-white soil had a flower in it, purple or 
golden; mornings the light made a luminous mist 
about the long wands of the ereosote, at noon it slid 
and shimmered on the slopes as the hills breathed 
evenly in sleep. It is as easy, I say, to believe that 
such a land could neglect men to their death as for 
man to believe that a lovely woman can be unkind; 
Gavin, for one, did not believe it. 

By noon of the second day he began to suspect he 
had missed the trail—by night he was sure of it, and, 
thinking to behave very sensibly, walked back by the 
stars to recover the lost landmarks. By that time 
his water was quite gone. There came a time soon 
after that when the one consuming desire of the man 
was to get shut of the whole affair, the swimming 
earth that swung and tilted about the pivot of his feet, 
the hell-bent sun, the tormenting thirst, the glare of 
the sand that ate into his eyes. He was horribly 
bored; he wanted the thing to quit, to let him rest. 

“ Have done, curse you!” he shouted to it. As if the 
land had heard him, it reeled and sank, a grateful 
blackness swallowed all his sense. It was about that 
time Tiawa’s father, hunting chuckwallas, found him 
and led him to his camp. 

In the interval before Gavin was quite himself 
again, Tiawa tended him. When he rose in his de- 
lirium to go to record those claims, she dropped her 
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strong young arms about him and eased him to the 
ground, rocking him in her bosom. So long as he did 
not know her, her tenderness had scope and power. 
But Gavin was annoyed when, as soon as he was able 
to travel, though not properly fit for it, he asked for 
a guide and got Tiawa. By the usage of her people 
it was’ Tiawa’s right because she loved him. She could 
do that—these gentle savages, who will not be seen 
walking abreast with their women, grant them the 
right to love unasked and unashamed. They have no 
place, let me tell you, in the acceptance or rejection of 
a proffered love, for the snigger of the sophisticated 
male. Tiawa was pretty—so slim and round of limb, 
so smoothly brown and lustrous-eyed! Gavin had no 
scruples, you may be sure; he was merely in the grip 
of another mistress who might or might not loose his 
bonds. 

Well do I know the way of that tawny-throated one. 
Tf she but turns toward our valley with her hot breath 
to blow back the winter’s rains, you hear the prophecy 
of that usurpation in the flat trumpeting of the bucks 
that bell the does, there will be few young that season 
in the lairs along Salt Creek, the quail will not mate, 
and this, mind you, if she no more than turns toward 
us her fulgent, splendid smiling for the three months 
between the pifion harvest and the time of taboose. 
Judge, then, what she would do to man. 

Said Tiawa’s father, who knew something of white 
men, and had looked between Gavin’s eyes where the 
mark of the desert was set, “My daughter, when you 
have brought him as far as the Ploughed Lands, best 
you come home again.” 

Tiawa had put on her best head necklace for the 
journey and her cheeks were smooth with vermilion 
earth! She did not mean to come back. Tiawa told 
me this at Sacabuete, middle-aged and fat, smiling 
above the metate as she paused in her grinding, for 
she had married a Paiute after Gavin left her, and 
made him very comfortable. 

“ But IT did not know then,” she said, “ that a white 
man could take service from such as we and not requite 
it. If I had done the half of that for a Shoshone he 
would have loved me, for there were not two sticks 
re together on that journey that I had not the doing 
of it.” 

They made a dry camp the first night, and when 
Gavin from sheer weakness lay down along the sand 
and Tiawa had brought him food, before the glow was 
gone from the top of Toquina, when the evening star 
was lit and the heaven was clear and tender, he turned 
his back on Tiawa and stretched himself to sleep. On 
her side of the fire Tiawa, dry-eyed and hot with 
shame, lay and pondered the reasons for these things. 
He was white—therefore he could accept her service 

without regarding the 
love that prompted it, 
and sleep upon it com- 


punctionless, In the 
morning he spoke to 
her kindly and_ she 


hoped again, for her de- 
sire was toward him 
and the spring was in 
her blood; but the ob- 
session of his errand 
was on Gavin’s mind 
and he did not know. 
The morning wind blew 
out the strands of her 
thick hair and shaped 
her garments to her 
loveliest curves as she 
brushed against him in 
the trail; every turn of 
her soft throat and the 
glint of her lustrous 
eyes was of love, but 
the sun glare was 
heavy in his eyes and 
he did not see. At the 
end of the third day, 
being at the end of 
her woman’s devices, 
Tiawa bethought her 
of the gods. When 
it was full dark, and 
the moon was up, she 


went a little aside 
from the camp and 
made a medicine of 


songs. She swung and 
swayed to the postures 


of desire, beat upon 
the full, young ach- 
ing breast, and sang 
te the gods for the 
satisfaction of her 
love. Her voice reach- 


ed him heavy with 
world-old anguish of 
women. 

*“ Aw! shut up, can’t 
you!” said Gavin. “I 
want to go to sleep.” 

The desert had him. 
He had come into it 
fearlessly and unguard- 
ed and it struck home, 
but Tiawa, who did 










































Sang to the gods for the satisfaction of her love 


not know any better, thought only that she had 
lost. She took off her bead collar because it had 
failed her, and wiped the vermilion from her cheeks. 
Only service remained, and that flowed from her as 
naturally as the long wands of the creosote flowed upon 
the wind. By day she went before him in the trails, 
by night at nameless water-holes she cooked his food. 
She did not know the places on the map where Gavin 
wished to go. She had set out by her father’s direc- 
tion for the shortest cut to the Ploughed Lands, and 
as they neared, her heart sank inwardly as she re- 
membered her father’s word. For the Ploughed Lands 
meant the end of her Indian world. It meant white 
people, towns, farms at least, things, the desire of 
which had hurried Gavin mindlessly along the trail, 
the comfortable long turned furrow in which his life 
ran wantonly, the Ploughed Lands where he had no 
need of her. 

Out here toward Toquina in the stark caiions, in the 
thin-sown pastures, she knew the way of subsistence. 
There in the fat, well-watered fields, unless Gavin ac- 
cepted her, when they came to the Ploughed Lands she 
must go back. It is only our pitiful civilization, you 
understand, that attempts to magnify the love of man 
by shaming its end. In her own country Tiawa could 
venture much, as she pitted herself against the wilder- 
ness, but in the end she lay all night with her face 
between her arms weeping tearlessly. About noon of 
the last day: they sighted the planted fields. From a 
hill-erest, looking down, they saw the dark smears of 
green on the golden valley and out beyond these the 
line of willows, the thin gleam of the irrigating ditch 
like a blade from which the foiled desert started back. 
The rest of that day’s trudging was down and down. 
Tiawa went before, and Gavin, breathing more evenly 
in the cooler air, felt the grip of the desert loosen on 
him with the tension of a spring released. He per- 
ceived suddenly that the woman was lovely and young. 
She was not so round by now, for they had come a 
long way with scant rations; but by the mark of her 
service upon her he was suddenly aware that she loved 
him. 

“Give me that pack,” said Gavin; “ you’ve carried 
it long enough.” " 

The intent was kind, but to the girl it was the inti- 
mation of dismissal; he had refused her love and now 
he would not even have her service. His tongue was 
freed of the spell of the silent places and he talked 
as they went, pointing out this ranch and that as they 
went down. 

About sunset they came to the out curve of the 
canal and the farthest corner of an alfalfa-field and 
made their camp there. For the last time Tiawa laid 
the sticks together under the cooking-pot. For the last 
time, so it seemed to Tiawa. Lights began to come 
out in the ranch houses faint and far, Tiawa thought 
of the litile fires by the huts in Toquina; tears in 
her heart welled and brimmed about her eyes. Just 
then Gavin called her. She turned, and by the faint 
stars, by the dying flicker of their fire, she saw in- 
eredibly that he smiled. And to such as Tiawa, you 
understand, the smile of a white man-—-a man with 
ruddy curls, broad in the shoulders and young—is as 
the favor of the gods. 

“ Tiawa?” 

“Great one!” she whispered. 

Still smiling, he stretched out his arm to her and 
hollowed it in invitation . .. for he had come to the 
Ploughed Lands. He was his own man again. 

In the end, as I have already explained to you, 
Gavin went back to his own kind, and Tiawa married a 
Paiute and grew fat, for mostly in encounter with the 
primal forces woman gets the worst of it; except now 
and then when there are children in question she be- 
comes a primal force herself. 

Great souls that go into the desert come out mystics 
—saints and prophets—declaring unutterable things, 
Buddah, Mohammed, and the Gallilean, convincing of 
the casual nature of human relations, because the desert 
itself has no use for the formal side of man’s affairs. 
What need, then, of so much pawing over precedent 
and discoursing upon it, when the open country lies 
there, a sort of chemist’s cup for resolving obligations? 
Say whether, when all decoration is eaten away, there 
remains any bond, and what you shall do about it, 














































W. J. Peters, commander of the magnetic survey Dr. L. A. Bauer, director of the Department of Robert R. Tafel, a former member of the famous 
yacht “ Gallifee,”” in 1906-08, on board the “‘ Carnegie” Terrestrial Magnetism in the Carnegie Institution Ziegler Expedition, who sailed with the “ Carnegie” 
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< Looking forward on the deck of the “Carnegie.” The The huge hempen cables in the foreground 
two glass domes enclose the circular observatories would be made of steel in an ordinary craft 





























The helmsman guiding the non-magnetic With all sails set the “Carnegie” left 
yacht “Carnegie” down New York Bay New York harbor on her maiden voyage 


OFF TO SET THE COMPASS STRAIGHT 


THIS VESSEL, THE “ CARNEGIE,” WAS CONSTRUCTED FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION, AND CARRIES A MINIMUM . 
AMOUNT OF MAGNETIC METAL. SHE RECENTLY SAILED FROM NEW YORK FOR THE LABRADOR COAST TO GATHER DATA FOR CORRECTING THE MAGNETIC VARIA- 
TIONS OF THE COMPASS 


Copyright, 1909. by Edwin Levick, N. Y. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE SECOND BULL RUN 


By Dr. Samuel R. Elliott 


T is seldom that a short story may 
rejoice in the possession of two 
heroes. If mine is thus favored it 
is because the episode related be- 
longs to a time and a situation 
when heroes were many, though 
their modesties would have dis- 
claimed the title. At least this 
would have been the case with the 
two I have in mind. 

The sun had set red and murky as,seen through 
battle-smoke. The deepening darkness of the umbered 
clouds added to the gloom of a day that had been 
among the most disastrous in our history. For the 
second time a great battle had been fought at Manas- 
sas, and for the second time the great army of the 
Federal Republic was in full retreat to Washington. 
Somehow in the stubborn conflict of the last day our 
troop of the Second Division had become segregated, 
owing partly to the rapid retreat of those to the lefi 
of us and partly to General Longstreet maneuvring 
on our front. And now we began to realize that 
we were cut off. To be sure, the ground was not 
wholly unknown to us. Less than thirteen months 
before our regiment had been present at what was 
then the greatest battle ever fought on this continent. 
Yet, although the features of the landscape were 
somewhat familiar to those of our officers who had 
been in the first Bull Run, their recollections were 
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much more like those of a fevered dream than a cool 
and accurate presentment of facts and localities. 

While the situation was being discussed, a large 
body of troops could be seen approaching on our 
right. Although they were so near that already we 
could discern their battle-flags, we could not in the 
increasing darkness determine whether those banners 
bore the insignia of friend or of foe. General Stevens, 
our commander, gazed long and eagerly through his 
field-glass; then, turning to the officers who gathered 
uneasily about him for orders, he said: “I can see 
their flag plainly enough, but for the life of me | 
can’t tell whether it’s one of those new fancy corps 
flags that we’ve just adopted or the old Confederate 
flag of the enemy! Here,” he added, turning im- 
pulsively to a handsome youth, a private, and at- 
tached to the hospital service, yet already noted for 
his skill and daring in desperate emergencies—* here, 
Heffron, take that ambulance horse and ride as near 
those fellows as you dare and see if you ean find out 
who or what they are.” 

Heffron was ready for the adventure. He was not 
yet out of his teens! As in a pure spirit of trolie, 
catching up and putting on his own head a captain's 
cap that was lying on the field, he mounted a spare 
ambulance horse. and, inclining gently to the right 
in his course, soon disappeared in a hollow that lay 
between ourselves and the advancing column now al- 
ready uncomfortably near. A very few moments of 

















He dashed down the slope at terrific speed 








breathless expectancy passed; then, to our astonish- 
ment and consternation, we saw Heffron emerge from 
the intervening valley and ride directly up to the 
officer commanding the suspected enemy. Saluting 
with the utmost coolness, the gallant stripling was 
evidently inquiring what troops they were. We 
watched with tense interest. For a moment the 
enemy (for such we interred them to be) appeared 
palsied by such a display of audacity. But betore 
any active demonstration of hostility could be made 
the young man, who was a superb rider, executed a 
demi-volt, and then once more, saluting as in thanks, 
he dashed down the slope at terrific speed, being fol- 
lowed by what seemed a thousand shots delivered in 
a straggling volley! Through the dim lght, now still 
further obscured by smoke, we could see our galloping 
messenger go down under the volley, disengage him- 
self from his fallen and dying horse, and roll down 
the hill till he was beyond the reach of bullets. Soon. 
torn but triumphant, with a slender stream of blood 
flowing down forehead and cheeks, he emerged from 
the hollow on our front. Moving hurriedly to the 
open space where the general stood, still surrounded 
by his staff, the young fellow cried out, “ Nineteenth 
Mississippi, Longstreet’s Division, General!” 

This startling intelligence was the more exciting. 
since the line approaching had quickened its move- 
ments and must soon be upon us. “ Trapped!” ex- 
claimed General Stevens—‘ the whole force of the 
enemy surrounds us, as I feared.” Then suddenly 
he asked, ‘* Does any one here know the ground?” 

Some one suggested Major St. George, who com- 
awwanded one of the mutilated battalions. St. George 
was a cool fellow and observant, and. moreover. he 
was skilled in woodcraft. He had enjoyed a rapid 
and a well-deserved promotion, having gone forth as 
a private in a Scotch regiment, the Seventy-ninth 
Highlanders, which troop had marched down Broad 
way in kilts, barelegged, and to the stirring music 
of the most approved Caledonian airs. All eyes were 
now centred upon the descendant of Highlanders, who 
stood for a moment silent and refiecting. No time 
twas to be lost. In another instant we were moving; 
and the entire division was by his advice led through 
the straggling wood to the stream already rendered 
classic by the battle of the year agone. Water holds 
no footprint, responds with no echo. 

The banks at this point were steep and high, but 
passable enough for infantry. St. George led, and 
in the briefest practicable space the men had dropped 
silently into the stream, where they stood with the 
water reaching breast high. A dense overhanging 
growth of trees and bushes hid us completely from 
the keen eyes of the Confederate soldiery—unless, 
perchance, it had occurred to them to look for their 
lost enemy in the water, which tortunately for us ‘it 
did not! 

The stream was swollen from recent rains, and 
our men found considerable difficulty in breasting it 
while holding their muskets and cartridge-boxes out 
of the water. But so skilfully was everything man- 
uged by our soldier woodecraftsman and so admirable 
was the discipline that we soon adjusted ourselves 
to the novel situation, and were even marching quite 
gayly through the muddy tide, with our arms lifted 
high in air. And thus, amid a stillness scareely con- 
ceivable from some thousands of men, we continued 
to breast the troubled waters, over which was cast a 
darkness almost complete between the cloudiness of 
the night and the heavy shadows of the overhanging 
trees. These last, with their ragged and. irregular 
branches, seemed to pass above our heads menacingly, 
as though shaken in denunciation. 

We were, as I[ have said, practically silent. What 
were our thoughts? Sufficiently sombre. In com 
paring notes later, it was found that some of us 
remembered fitting passages from the Psaims and 
other Scripture relative to deep and whelming waters; 
others of the boys, late from college, remembered their 
Homer and the glutting of the “divine” river with 
sacrificed heroes. And one there was among us to 
whom the words of the negro melody, “ There’s one 
more ribber to cross,” served as a dreary and sense- 
less marching refrain in ceaseless mental repetition. 
f remember that we were for some time followed by 
the voices of certain night-birds, concerning which 
we were rather uneasy, the song beginning with a long 
whistle which to our tired and apprehensive, ears 
sounded painfully like an alarm signal, such as might 
have sounded hostile discovery of our hiding-place. 

Our march was necessarily slow, owing to the labor 
of stemming the current and to the awkward and 
often painful efforts to keep our arms and ammunt- 
tion dry. To prevent the clattering of canteens these 
tin ‘receptacles had been ordered to be filled with 
creek water, which was in time churned into liquid 
mud seasoned with gravel. The mounted officers fared 
rather better than did the men afoot. We had on 
this occasion no artillery, which was most fortunate 
for the success of our watery march. 

Here and there we found the water shallower, and 
then our undismayed St. George, riding at the head 
of our wading column, would pass along the cheering 
word (always sotto voce) that these shallow spots 
were indeed “ fords.” This was where General Tyler 
crossed last year. This Heintzelman’s Ford, and 
farther on was the crossing at Sudley Springs where 
Hunter forded at daybreak on that memorable July 
21st! 

At length the stream widened, and consequently 
was less deep, impeding much less our progress, while 




























the receding 1oliage on the banks admitted more light, 
so that now we could see the long line of splashing 
soldiers tediously wading. And at this juncture a 
full abundant moon, hitherto concealed by heavy rain- 
clouds, was struggling laboriously through rifts of 
the misty structure. Never, perhaps, did full moon 
bode less good to an equal number of wayfaring 
mortals, for now to the other perils of the situation 
was added the risk of being detected and overwhelmed. 
The moving shapes of my comrades in the van loomed 
darkly giantesque: it would be’ little less than a 
miracle if we escaped discovery. 

As we advanced the bed of the stream became 
rocky. Ridges of sharp stone stretched irregularly 
across the creek, causing violent eddies and whirl- 
pools; these alternating with deep hollows, into which 
our men often fell splashing and spluttering, but 
with caution alert to suppress all outery that might 
reveal our presence. St. George, our ingenious guide, 
had improvised a sort of lantern out of a discarded 
cigar-box with bayonet-punched holes, a dim light 
being thrown from a small candle stump placed there- 
in. This mechanism, used warily to avoid detection, 
sufficed for the darkest and most dangerous places 
in the river. ‘ 

After literally two hours of silent and _ painful 
plodding, we emerged into a sort of clearing where 
was no longer heavy foliage to shut out the light. 
Here word was passed down the line to “close up.” 
Noiselessly we obeyed. The troubled waters knew us 
no longer. We were quickly led over the banks and 
into a vast field of grain whose mere rough dryness 
was luxury after our weltering march. Little 
stretches of wood here and there intersected open 
fields of rye or of corn; and we moved rapidly from 
cover to cover, always keeping in mind the direction 
toward our own lines—always placing as many pieces 
of woodland as possible between ourselves and the 
enemy. The clearing clouds and the brightening 
moonlight caused us progressively to quicken our 
pace. On and on we sped, our wet and steaming 
clothing enveloping us in a languid mist which lay 
heavily on the hot August air, greatly increasing our 
sense of discomfort. On, till we began to wonder 
whether we might not, after all, be astray; for to 
expect accuracy in the perplexing half-light would 
have been to attribute to St. George powers little 
short of hereditary “second sight,’ such as a Scot 
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might perhaps have arrogated to himself, which, 
honest fellow! he would never have thought to do. 
But we were marched too fast to leave much time 
to criticise or to conjecture even. Many of the men, 
moreover, were beginning to stagger and to fall in 
their tracks. We had been at least two hours on the 
steady march against the stream and had covered 

robably about seven miles, for the stream of Bull 

un encompassed a great part of the battle-ground. 

Suddenly we came upon an irregular’ body of 
soldiers, while the clink of spades and picks pro- 
nounced them to be throwing up intrenchments. We 
halted and listened. Our experience of some hours 
before led us to be cautious in entering upon ac- 
quaintance with the unknown—and we had not an- 
other Heffron among us! But listen! In the woods 
just beyond: that field men of our own kith and kin 
are singing. Yes. “ My Country, ’tis of Thee!” 

The welcome strains were borne upon the sluggish 
night air, accompanied by an odor surpassing the 
gales of Araby the Blest—actually, the odor of cook- 
ing! Our own friends had gone into camp... . 
When we had all possessed ourselves of hospitable 
porringers of steaming coffee the long-shut sluices of 
conversation were opened. “Major,” said General 
Stevens to St. George of the river march, “ how 
could you possibly find your way through that watery 
labyrinth?” 

“ Easy enough, General” replied our modest path- 
finder. ‘Left behind last year at first Bull Run, 
hid in the water till dark, then made my way pre- 
cisely as we did to-night. Liked it a good deal bet- 
ter this time—a fellow likes company on an expedi- 
tion of that sort.” 

“ But where is Heffron,” asked the general a little 
later. There was an uneasy silence among the men, 
and then some one spoke up: “ Left behind in the 
dark, we’re afraid; he was wounded and grew faint 
from loss of blood. His horse, you remember, was 
torn to pieces.” 

“Ah, true, poor fellow!” rejoined the general. 
* His was a rash but gallant act. It would have 
won promotion.” - And our commander turned away 
to listen to some matter brought to his attention by 
a fellow ofticer. 


As we still sat drinking our coffee we could not 
help recurring to the probable fate of the brave youth 











Heffron. “Oh, he’s a goner, sure enough,” said one 
of the brusque outspoken ones, who find their relief 
in whatever company by promptly facing the worst. 
* Now, don’t ye be too shure,” observed an Irishman, 
a compatriot of the absent hero, and the speaker 
cocked his eye. ‘“ He ain’t called Heffron fer nothin’. 
P’r’aps you fellows don’t know ‘at Heffron’s the Irish 
fer h Bt” 

And sure enough. The last cup of coffee had not 
been drunk when the prophetic words of our cheerful 
Milesian friend were fulfilled—to his and our vast 
joy. “Why, there, now, if that ain’t Heffron him- 
self,” cried one of the boys. “ But who all has he 
got with him?” 

The moon had struggled out of the mist and showed 
the tall, alert figure of the young hospital assistant, 
followed by some twenty other men not so alert as 
he; in truth, some of them sank to the ground with- 
out word of greeting or of accounting for themselves. 
We quickly recognized ,them for those who had 
dropped behind in the exhausting river march. 
“Well, Heffron, how did you work it? We thought 
that your last call had come.” 

“Oh,” said he, between sips of the freshly made 
coffee generously administered to the belated arrivals, 
“T just kep’ on a-rollin’, that was all. The Johnnies, 
they came up almost as soon as you'd got down the 
bank. I’d been a little done out by the compliment 
they paid me for my politeness in inquirin’ who 
they were. I was a mite faint, in fact, but I came 
to in time to give myself another little roll into the 
shade of the trees as they came up, an’ there [ stayed 
till they went by. Wa/’n’t they mad, though, when 
they couldn’t find you! Then I got down the bank 
and crept along, sometimes in the water, and some- 
times along the bank, where it was smooth enough. 
An’ I was mighty glad I was there to bring up the 
rear; for if I hadn’t been, question whether all 
these boys would ha’ got together for this nice little 
reunion. ...I think myself,” he coneluded, and he 
tossed up his borrowed captain’s cap—" I think it’s 
a pretty good start toward a company. What do you 
Say, comrades?—Captain Heffron o’ the Rear 
Brigade.” 

We agreed most heartily ahd gave three cheers to 
the new command in the form suggested by himself. 
It is pleasant to remember that not long after this 
he was duly commissioned as colonel. 








The Color of Paris 


ROM the steps of the Basilica of the 
Sacré Coeur, from the summit of 
Montmartre, that world - famed 
“nipple,” underneath which beats 
e> the sacred heart of the Paris of 
Parisians, you may study the pano- 
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a vast cemetery, an almost silent 
wilderness of stones—almost silent, for at this height 
the noise of the strtets is nearly deadened, and the 
movement of their traffic is absorbed into their 
shadows. 

But, if you listen, faint sounds will strike the ear, 
a rising dust of human voices, something that re- 
sembles the chirruping of a June breeze as it rustles 
over ripening wheat-fields, a dream-like music, not sad, 
because it is made up in a large measure of the calling 
of children one to another, but yet pathetic, for it is 
disembodied like a memory that comes from far away. 

The sobbing of a calm sea’s wavelets on pine shingle, 
the baaing of distant flocks of sheep, are more or less 
vaguely suggested by this sound. It is not unlike the 
mysterious “ summer-hum,” unearthly yet of the earth, 
which still puzzles naturalists, and might be, one 
fancies, first cousin to the music of the spheres, 

Rising from the stones beneath you, this attenuated 
symphony of noises gives them vibratory animation, 
much as the mass-music played on the organ within 
an ancient church, and heard from without, seems to 
be the very voice of the building, the soul of its walls 
and towers and painted windows, awakened and 
warmed into throbbing expression, 

Thus the comparison with the cemetery is not alto- 
gether just; though, save for these haunting street 
echoes, the city down below has all the silence of the 
grave. The Invalides, the Panthéon, and the Opéra, 
with their gilded domes, Notre Dame, St. Sulpice, St. 
Vincent de Paul, and a dozen other churches with their 
towers and spires, rise up like prouder mausoleums from 
amidst the small-fry of this ocean of tombstones; and, 
after all, what are these human habitations, what is 
any city but an agglomeration of graves, a cemetery in 
which each succeeding generation buries the unachieved 
effort and dead ideals of its predecessor, or, if you will, 
like royal St. Denis, whose towers are discernible to the 
right of where you stand, a national fane in which 
long dynasties of high thoughts and brilliant actions 
and gorgeous dreams, tricked out in the cloth of gold 
of victory, or swathed in the black shroud of disaster, 
lie maguificently sepulchred ? : 

Paris is a city of stone, and her predominating 
colors are white, with all its graduations of gray and 
drab, added to green and blue, but particularly blue. 
Her stone is a living stone with a human heart-throb, 
and, varying in date from a thousand years ago to 
yesterday, wears on its rugged surface an infinity of 
stone-tints. Her stretches of blue-tiled roofs, with 
their red chimneys, form a high transparent canopy 
of rose-lilac over this stoniness, which, gray in the 
mass, but burning white when the sun flashes on it, 
distinguishes Paris from New York with its red-brick 
and brownstone, and London with its yellow brick and 
stucco. 





By Rowland Strong 


One has also the impression, when gazing at this 
panorama of Paris, of a wide gray-white undulating 
shore, which the sea has left high and dry, covered 
with differently sized heaps of blue-gray pebbles that 
are plentifully intermixed with small fragments of red 
clay. Above hangs a soft pearl-gray haze, which is 
almost transparent ether as far as one can clearly 
distinguish the forms of the houses, and then becomes 
gossamer and loose white wool. Across this limpidity, 
light-brown streamers of smoke from the tall factory 
chimneys are carried by the wind, In the farther dis- 
tances, the rose-lilac simplifies itself into plain mauve, 
which, in its turn, deepens on the horizon into ever- 
darkening bands of purple; but almost purple-black 
as are the ultimate stretches of the city’s expanse, a 
constant iridescence haunts the jagged line where 
Paris seems to end. It gives to the panorama an 
ethereal but at the same time artificial air, as if one 
were in the presence of a marvellous piece of stage 
scenery, composed of materials not wholly opaque, and 
cunningly illuminated from behind and below, 

Under the most typical of Parisian skies, which 
should be of a liquid not overdeep blue, flecked with 
large white clouds, this theatrical suggestion, this dra- 
matic effect, is intensified by the driving shadows and 
sudden flushes of white which play upon the wrinkled 
stony face of the old city. 

A few patches of green marking the waste-lands 
awaiting the builder, the publie parks and the encir- 
cling woods, contrast dimly with the grays and drabs. 

From the heights of Montmartre it is not possible 
to see the Seine. The inhabitants of this essentially 
Parisian quarter of Paris are shut off by an inter- 
vening barrier of many streets of tall squalid tene- 
ments from that gleaming vision, and few of them are 
likely to climb the tower of Notre Dame, whence the 
broad blue sweep of the queenly river shows itself to 
the best advantage, dividing the city into apparently 
two equal parts from east to west, flowing on the 
sense of the cathbedral’s own peerless lines. Yet the 
Seine is to Paris as the tail to the peacock, the su- 
preme orchestral outburst of her color-scheme, The 
brilliant white of its stone embankments, as its blue 
and silver stream swirls through the city, the green of 
the trees that border them, will be repeated all along the 
Seine’s swift course to the sea in white chalk cliffs and 
silicious banks, broad green pastures, and hanging woods. 

The Seine is distinguished from all the rivers of 
France by this dazzling body-robe of blue, matching the 
sky, trimmed with silver, and fringed with green. 
Instinetively the blue and white which are the domi- 
nant colors of Paris have been adopted into the city’s 
armorial blazon. The Marne, on the other hand, which 
is only a Paris river by adoption, for it flows into the 
Seine at Charenton, just outside the eastern confines 
of the city, is always of a deep green, clear as crystal, 
owing to its bed being of a fine white clay. All the 
provinces of France have a distinctive coloring. The 
Champagne with the aquamarine of the Marne River 
running through it, and its undulating slopes covered 
with vineyards, is dark green. The blue and browns of 
Brittany are sorrowful and watery. Picardy is cold 
and’ prim in yellowish gray. In lush Normandy the 
pastures are as green velvet, while the Norman chalk 
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dunes have the rich friable whiteness of cream cheese. 
None of them possesses just that joyous combination 
of clear blue and serene white which is peculiar to the 
Department of the Seine, the old Ile-de-France, whose 
capital is Paris. 

Inevitably, in its passage through Paris, the blue 
and silver of the Seine’s robe is blurred by contact 
with the volumes of smoke which occasionally hang 
upon its surface, and stained by the impurities which 
reach it from the streets. Though it quickly recovers 
its pristine blueness after the fortifications have been 
left behind, it is never again quite the unsophisticated 
river that it was before its Paris experience. Its 
waters are less limpid, its course more nervous, while 
at its meeting with the sea at Honfleur its color and 
character have changed completely. There the vast 
stretches of mud over which it rolls, mud of Paris, 
mud of Rouen, give to the waters of the wide Seine 
estuary reaching from Trouville to Le Havre the half 
dead moiré tones of oxidized silver. The great 
Parisian river dies magnificently; and no more 
gorgeous spectacle can be conceived than when, on a 
fine evening, the sun sets upon the Seine at its june- 
tion with the sea. where its ultimate cliffs fade away 
behind the summer haze into a powder of gold, and it 
burns a light turquoise blue with weird reflections of 
brazen yellow, old gold, and cadaverous green. How 
different from its gentler and simpler aspect as it 
huddles round the heart of Paris; warm purple and 
burnished gold when the sinking sun strikes it as it 
softly laps against the stone embankment of the 
Louvre, or sparkling blue, dappled with milk-white 
beneath the silvery mists of the Paris morning! 

The color of the Paris streets—as distinct from the 
panorama—is essentially anecdotic. There are cities, 
London is one of them, where the color is impersonal, 
revealing nothing but itself, admirable and lovable as 
color only, bearing no direct relation to and out of 
sympathy with the inhabitants, and therefore mainly 
unseen of them. On the contrary, the color on the 
streets of Paris is Parisian, making a direct’ Parisian 
appeal to the heart and the brain. From the point of 
view of the pure artist, this may constitute an in 
feriority, but its documentary value is great and_ its 
charm ineffable. To separate the life and movement, 
the human inspiration of the Paris streets, from their 
color is not possible. In the morning, what freshness, 
what brilliance, what refinement of color—blue and 
pearl-gray always predominating—an almost perfect 
reflection of the Parisian spirit, in its gaiety, its keen 
wit, its cheerful love of labor, its social and moral 
thrift, its sense of esthetic restraint. No garish 
poster, hardly an ill-drawn one, offends the eye. The 
very crowds, as Rodin has proved with the help of 
instantaneous photographs, hold themselyes by seme 
mysterious and collective sense of harmony in groups 
that are perfect as to balance of proportion and ¢om- 
position of line. Then, after sunset, under a dome of 
sapphire, blazing darkly, Paris, bejewelled like an 
Oriental queen, with multicolored signals flashing from 
every street corner, “ inviting to the dance,” luminous 
announcements of her many-sided appeals to the joy 
of living, celebrates in an explosion of fireworks her 
undisputed claim to be the City of Light. 
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succumbed to the pressure of civil- 
ization or been merged among their white neighbors. 
One early spring day found an interested and zeal- 
ous party. driving through the beautiful country at 
the foot of the Berkshires toward the Indian Reserva- 
tion. As the new roadway made by the Power Com- 
pany curved around the>mountain a few small dwell- 
ing-houses came to’ view, and the driver turned with 
tightening reins to ask: “ Do we stop here? It is the 
home of one of the half-breeds.” A moment of dismay 


tollowed. Had one expected a teepee, a wigwam, and 
Sachems? But hope kindled gratefully as the sug- 


gestion came, “ The only full-blooded Indian has his 
house at the next place,” and a little farther on we 
saw the house of the Pequot. Trees grew about 
it, and the field opposite, full of magnificent old 
forest growth, re-echoed with the shouts of children 
at play. The prospect promised that they should be 
Indian children. 

A knock at the cottage door brought no response 
at first. Then the door was cautiously opened and 
a face appeared--at least a linear strip of it did 
By degrees the opening was silently, steadily widened, 
and the “ full-blooded Pequot ” stepped forth into the 
light of the twentieth-century day. His cheek-bones 
were high enough, his hair long enough and straight. 
Ilis power of wordless contemplation was_ pristine 
enough to tally in truth with all his accumulated 
reputation for stolidity. And how to say to him that 
here were some civilized men and women come to 
look at his points and write about him for the en- 
tertainment of friends (such was the harmless fiist 
intention) became a task indeed. A_ silence pre- 
vailed among us equal to his own in density, but with- 
out his calm. Some one finally ventured, ‘* Would 
you mind letting us see your home and something 
of the way in which you live?” Whereupon the 
Indian nodded his head and grunted acquiescence 
—ang closed the door in our faces. A whispered, ‘ Ask 
what his name is,” was hardly uttered before the 
door opened again and the Indian appeared. Various 
names belonging to Indians of the Indian Territory 
occurred, but were dismissed before a word was 
spoken. There were “ John Kicking Woman,” “ Shoots 
One Another,” “ Heap of Birds,” “ Little Young Man,” 
* Mister Skunk,” ‘ Has the Pipe,” “James Hunts 
Along,” “ John Make It Long,” “ Paul Brings Grub,” 
and many others. But our obdurate host so far had 
given only negative indications of his character. 
Hlowever, he was to satisfy two kinds of curiosity 
at once when he began. In his hand he brought a 
broom. (Were we to see him perform an Indian 
rite?) In breathless interest we “attended” as he 
said, “ Jim Pan will sweep first.” He was Jim Pan, 
and he was going to sweep our abominable footprints 
trom his august paving-stones before doing anything 
clse. 

We began to respect Jim Pan and to wonder what 
his squaw was like—silent and picturesque, of course, 
and probably squatting on a mat weaving Navajo 
blankets and baskets. As the door opened we followed 

















The Indian cemetery, showing the.tomb of the 
centenarian Indian princess in the foreground 


him in and saw—Sarah Snyder Harris, née Sarah 
Snyder. For, like all the civilized Indians, Jim Pan 
-has a civilized name for legal purposes, his being 
James Henry Harris. His wife is not an Indian, but 
a Connecticut woman whose father was a farmer and 
lived to be the oldest man in the State. That she is 
devoted to her family there is no doubt. But she 
was not an “exhibit” and plainly shrank from the 
object of the interview, although she forgot her de- 
termination when the subject of her youngest boy 





N the west side of the Housatonic, — 


THE LAST OF THE PEQUOTS AND HIS HALF-BREED BROOD IN THEIR CONNECTICUT RESERVATION 


Sarah Fuertes Hitchcock 


was broached and talked just like any other woman 
proud of being the mother of a splendid child. Hope 
was quenched and interest was whetted as she van- 
ished, saying through the crack in the door, “1 
guess I won't begin, for there’s too much about me.” 
Doubtless her life has been very full of both incident 
and monotony. 

It appears that Jim Pan's father was a Pequot 
and his mother a Mohawk. Doubtless the two old 
Mohawks who used to walk through the country 
every year exacting tribute in every village were an- 
cestors of Jim Pan’s Mohawk mother. His father’s 
name he has forgotten, together with every vestige 
of family tradition. But that the common ancestors 
had many a wrangle cannot be doubted, for the two 
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“Jim Pan,” the last of the Pequots, 
with his three half-breed sons 


tribes were feudal. One may imagine an Indian buck 
of a hundred years ago saying in Pequot to a Mo- 


hawk (they were all proficient in one another’s 
tongues), “I hy Othkon.” To claim even a_ faint 
relationship with the “evil one” was to put on airs 


in the woods of Schaghticoke, but this assertion, * L 
am a devil,” was just a piece of waggish conceit that 
meant jitsu to somebody and was the most violent 
form of chip on the shoulder. 

Many years ago the reservation was a collection of 
log houses and the Indians were the warriors of many 
tribes. Now the log houses have vanished and the 
warriors are dead. The children of the reservation 
walk to the nearest village, where they attend the 
village school. But irregular, indifferent pupils, they 
add little and gain little by their presence. All the 
families are more or less connected by intermarriage 
and their home life is meagre and monotonous. When 
they are not employed as day laborers by the farmers, 
they make baskets in order to sell them to patrons 
in the towns nearest. They understand how to make 
their own coloring pigments, but lazily prefer to buy 
the straws already tinted, in Bridgeport or New 
Milford. The idea of having gardens and raising 
vegetables in quantities that would permit some care 
for the winter’s larder does not appeal to them. 
They prefer to work for some one and to take their 
wages. 

Occasionally a child of the reservation shows. gift 
for some form of art. Such is the oldest son of Jim 
Pan. He is determined to paint and paint he does. 
Not deterred by the mere fact of having nothing to 
paint on, in. or with, he uses pasteboard boxes, house- 
paint, and brushes he provides from the convenient 
tails*of the chickens of his ancestors. The boy has 
some sense of humor and has copied cartoons from 
stray newspapers with ‘a convincing intuition for the 
funny side of things. He also attempts pen-and-ink 
sketches that are quite allegorical in their meaning. 
Unprepossessing in appearance, only one straight and 
simple thing seems to have come to him through his 
complex nativity: his love of beauty and desire to 
portray it. It would have been niggardly of the 
gods to have held away from him all the sense and 
ability in art that his race has been so famous for. 
Jim Pan’s son has no traditional information and no 
facilities for acquiring any. 

When questioned about his other children the 
Pequot said he had two other sons, Frank and How- 
ard. Frank is a home boy and likes to garden and 
do things about the place. Howard entered the arena, 
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very enticingly and an ineh at a time through the 


firmly clutched doorway which could connect with 
or separate him from his mother, as the prospect 
should suggest. His brown little face was gay with 


black eyes and a flash of strong white teeth, and i 
was to be presupposed that Howard was open to 
friendly advances. He looked bashful, and fear lest 
he should thee to the mountain (his usual plan in 
view of human intercourse) lent inspiration to the 
cause. <A bright-colored Indian head-piece bristling 
with feathers, and a fringed jacket, showed from the 
end of a wall cupboard. These were flung to him with 
the warning, “ Cateh.” and before he had time to take 


fright a regular hullabaloo of Indian yells, whieh 
would have sickened any real Indian, drew him out 


of the house into a mad chase that brought up under 
a tree in tront of a camera. 


When questioned about his daughters Jim Pan 
said he had them, but they were away working. Be- 
hold a. still newer phase of the so-called “new” 
woman and observe the same old man. So Indian 
princesses took up the new incarnation as servant 
girls, under the names of “ Lois,” “ Elsie,’ “ Gracie,” 
“Stella,” and “ Gertrude.” And the scope of these 


lives binds and bounds their present chances in the 
game of destiny. 

In the Indian cemetery the most striking object is 
a plain white shaft engraved: 


EUNICE MACWEER 


A CHRISTIAN INDIAN PRINCESS 


She lived to the great age of a hundred and fou 


vears and is remembered by many people in_ the 
neighborhood. Doubtless she was a descendant of the 


Indian chief whom the Moravians baptized * Gideon 
Mauwehu,” the founder of the Schaghticoke tribe. 

The Uneas, a deadly band for the enemy to meet, 
boasted braves of some literary pretensions. Among 
the tombstones of their cenietery is seen an original 
epitaph which certainly expresses the qualities of 
the departed: 


“Samuel Uneas 
For Beauty and for Sterling Sense 
For Temper Mild and Eliquence 
For Couradg Bold for Things Wauregeon 
He was the Glory of Mohedgon 


Whose Death has caused great Lamentation 
Both in ye English and ye Indian Nation.” 
The last word of the fourth line signifies the 

luxuries of life. 
After directing us to the Indian cemetery, Jim 


Pan stood by his door and looked out over the Housa- 
tonic. He made an imposing figure, oblivious to the 
pathos and isolation of his state. Ignorant of the 
ways and the history of his forefathers, the very 
last of his race, and unable to assimilate the new 
régime, while he has lost the traditions of the old, 
he stood bereft indeed. For the very violence of his 
heritage, stripped from him, leaves him but a force 
less social nondescript. The once bright blood is 
sluggishly beating time in arteries all unable to hear 
the call from the past or the summons to a future 
For an Indian is not a white man with a red skin 
by accident any more than a negro is a white man 
with a black skin by accident. In a eivilized age we 

















The reservation in Connecticut where the last 
descendants of the various tribes still linger 


face the results of barbarie wars which should never 
have been fought. We deliver humans from the curse 
of slavery and permit them to walk through our so- 
cial appointments, but we confuse them by transitions 
which rob them of their old power. “Lo” was un 
doubtedly better and happier algne among his own 
people than swallowed up in a nation that first van- 
quished him and then forgave him and then put him 
in certain corners of the world to dwell in isolation 
till his race was swallowed up. 
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A GALLERY OF GOLFERS 


JOHNNY BALL, ENGLAND’S FAMOUS AMATEUR 
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The Gentler View 


THE DISAPPOINTMENTS OF SURPRISE VISITS; THE WOES 
OF RETURNED TRAVELLERS; ETC. 


By Florida Pier 


WE do nothing so light-heartedly as we 
plan to surprise people with our wholly 
unexpected presence, and there are few 
things that turn out so lamely. To a 
person who has never tried it there is 
an exhilarating, almost dramatic, quality 
in flinging oneself on a front doorstep that 
had every reason to believe you were miles 
and miles away, with a sort of, “ Behold 
myself!” accompanied by a blinding flash 
and appalling clap of thunder, the two 
last to be made up out of the delighted 
amazement of those surprised. They are 
very sorry to have you away; they gen- 
uinely want you back; you know for a 
certainty that they are looking forward 
to your return in a week’s time. Then 
why not bring joy to their hearts by re- 
turning at once. The idea seems inspired, 
with all sorts of ecstatic tiptoeing and 
bubbling flurry attendant on it. Coming 
two days before the time set amounts, in a 
way—so distorted does one’s point of view 
become—amounts to bringing a valuable 
present and uncovering it with a flourish 
in their midst. The compliment implied 
in your not being able to stay away an- 
other second—why, it is stupendous, and 
the blood in your veins races with gener- 
ous heat. Then—and, oh, the faintness 
with which one tells what comes after— 
then one arrives and finds by a dreadful 
fluke that the surprise is all one’s own. 
Almost anything ignominious can be the 
result, and nothing, except time, patience, 
and apologies, can remedy one’s mistake. 
Perhaps every one is out, or perhaps a 
temporary guest is occupying your: room. 
Perhaps the dear sit-by-the-fires were plan- 
ning a surprise or two apropos of your 
home-coming and they could ery with 
vexation at your seeing it in its unfin- 
ished condition, at your having rather 
heartlessly spoiled their fun. It may be 
that the dinner is not the kind that can 
stretch and your completely dufferish ap- 
pearance makes the meal an hour late 
and deprives some of their paté. Every 
one bears with you patiently and is kind 
and tries to cover up your blunder, but 
you experience all the foolishness of a 
stage character who enters before his cue, 
and when there has been mutual forgive- 
ness and a vow made that never again 
shall such a thing happen, it is gently 
explained to you that giving surprises 
robs so many people of so many kinds of 
a good time. Is a little, in fact, like 
knocking an untouched sweetmeat sky- 
high from the hand of a child. It is 
surprising, but that is all that can be 
said for it. Sadly you understand that 
it would have been fun for them to get 
your telegram, with the ensuing happy 
bustle to arrange your room and bring 
to the fore things you particularly like; 
real excitement to meet you at the station ; 
and so, with the situation laid clearly be- 
fore you, you see that coming home unex- 
pectedly is a silly attempt to set off every 
one’s firecrackers at once when they had 
quite other plans for them, the only re- 
sult being that the explosion is inevitably 
followed by concerted disappointment and 
a centring of the blame on you. They 
would have been glad to have seen you on 
Monday, but on the Friday before you are 
nothing but stupidly inopportune. It is 
hard, very hard, for theoretically surprises 
should be most successful; but, after ex- 
perience and repeated believing attempts 
to make them work, it is seen that, try as 
one will, they are just terrible. 





Travel has been pushed to a pitch far 
above its talents at balancing and it is 
bound to have a shocking fall. It has 
come to be regarded as sufficient in itself 
to insure happiness, and the absurdity 
of the idea sends it way below its just 
place in the scale of things. Travel. will 
regain its equilibrium in time, but just 
at present it is toppling horridly, and one 
of the things which make its near future 
dark is the questions people ask. They 
have no feeling for the delicate, super- 
sensitive nerves of a traveller, and they 
can spoil an entire summer by saying 
belligerently: “ You didn’t go to Rouen? 
You didn’t? You were in France and 
missed Rouen?” And you, depressed, re- 
duced to a guilty, negative head-shake, 
shatter finally under the reverberations of 
their, “Then what in the name of all 
that’s wonderful did you go abroad for?” 
You do not know, you make not the mild- 
est suggestion as to your reason for hav- 
ing gone, it has frequently puzzled you be- 
fore now. You admit for once and always 
that you saw nothing, visited none of the 
right places, missed everything that is 
worth while; and even this wholesale state- 
ment of your calibre does not save you. 
People who never dropped the faintest hint 
before you left as to what you ought to 
see greet you treacherously with some un- 
heard-of place that they have rooted out 
for your especial undoing, and demand in 
tones of flabbergasted disbelief if you 
really failed to see it. After a time, this 
sort of thing makes one surly and even 
a little combative. It is with difficulty 
that such questions are answered in a 
quiet key and with one’s amiability 
bristling and a pugnacious feeling twitch- 
ing one’s fingers the declaration comes: 
“T had a good time, though I took the 
wrong train and never got to Chester. 
The British Museum was closed and I 
didn’t mind and I’m not ashamed. I don’t 
care if I did walk right past the house 
where Jane Austin died. She would have 
done it herself if she had been as inter- 
ested as I was in trying to find out where 


a kid lived who said he was lost and 
afterward confessed that he was lying. 


I’m the man who sat in Salisbury Station 
and read The Bible in Spain, and that’s 
what I felt like doing, and any one who 
asks me if I didn’t see the cathedral had 
best look out.” Heat at these moments 
is justified, for it can be proved by arith- 
metic—as arithmetic has never done any 
one any good, it is with the greatest pleas- 
ure we now say a good word for it—that 
no matter how often one goes abroad or 
how much one sees there will still be left 
enough unvisited places to supply friends, 
familiars, and people whose names one 
did not catch, with material for their 
abominable questions. As one cannot see 
all the places in the world, why try to 
see those one will be asked about? As no 
one will ever ask one about the places one 
saw, why travel? Why not—and here is 
the real solution—why not creep silently 
and surreptitiously from sight, on return- 
ing, deny right and left that one has trav- 
elled, and, when pressed, when actually 
cornered and brought to bay, explain that 
you have been away, even astray, but if 
any one goes beyond this point remind 
him sternly that the matter is a personal 
one and does not concern him. 


So many wars are prophesied from 
time to time, just between the divorces 























AT HOME IN AN AUTOMOBILE 


TIIS AUTOMOBILE, WHICH IS OWNED BY AN 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS TOURING-CAR IN EXISTENCE. 
TAINS SLEEPING ACCOMMODATIONS, A BATH-ROOM, AND A KITCHENETTE 


AMERICAN ACTRESS, IS PROBABLY 
It cost $12,500, AND CON- 
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pauses, that it is 
has said a word 
prineipalities and 
of Germany. 
per- 


and during the mental 
more than odd no one 
about the countless 

petty kingdoms in the east 
The rumbles of their discontent are 
fectly audible to a sympathetic ear. Re- 
volt is stirring in their midst, we feel 
sure, and it is against the writers of 
hurried, not to say breathless, fiction. 
These small countries have stood a great 
deal. They have been multiplied by our 
rising authors until they must feel very 
crowded and uncomfortable. They have 
kept admirably level heads, while their 
rulers have been put through the most un- 


likely, though charming, antics, and as 
for the alliances contracted by their 


young frontispiece - supplying monarchs— 
they make us fear for heraldry and marvel 
at these long-suffering peoples. For a 
dozen years now they have been the scape- 
goats for any romantic irregularities for 
which the novelists wished a background. 
Their reputation is crystallized, and it is 
doubtful if there is a shred of hope for 


them. On investigation it might be found 
that they do not read American fiction 


and are quite ignorant of the position in 
which they now stand before the world. 
If this is so, if there is still time to save 
the situation, then they must¢for our pro- 
tection forbid the. bringing in of any of 
our lighter reading-matter over their bor- 
ders. If they once know the depths of our 
perfidy, America’s authors will be chal- 
lenged to the death, and America, stand- 
ing by her sons, will be embroiled in a 
pretty how-do-you-do. 





THE NORTH , POLE 
FOUND 


(Continued from page 7.) 


the magnetic was as useful as 
ever. 

“Though overjoyed with the success of 
the conquest, our spirits began to descend 
on the following day. After all the ob- 
servations had been taken, with a careful 
study of the local conditions, a sense of 
intense loneliness came with the further 
serutiny of the horizon. What a cheer- 
less spot to have aroused the ambition of 


pole, 


man for so many ages! An endless field 
of purple snows. No life. No land. No 
spot to relieve the monotony of frost. We 


were the only pulsating creatures in a 
dead world of ice. 

“We turned our backs to the pole on 
April 28d and began the long return 
march. Counting on a continued easterly 
drift, the course was forced further west. 
With fair weather, good ice, and the in- 
spiration of the home run, long distances 
were at first quickly covered. Below the 
eighty-seventh parallel the character of 
the ice changed very much, and it became 
evident that the season was advancing 
rapidly. With a good deal of anxiety, we 
watched the daily reduction of the food- 
supply. It now became evident that the 
crucial stage of the campaign was to be 
transferred from the taking of the pole 
to a final battle for life against famine 
and frost. The clear blue of the skies 
changed to a steady, dismal gray. Sev- 
eral days of icy despair followed one an- 
other in rapid succession. There were 
some violent gales, but usually the wind 
did not rise to the full force of a storm. 
With starvation as the alternative, we 
could not wait for better weather. Some 
advance was made nearly every day, but 
the cost of the desperate effort pressed 
life to the verge of extinction. On May 
24th the sky cleared long enough to give 
us a set of observations. We had reached 
the eighty-fourth parallel near the ninety- 





seventh meridian. The ice was much 
broken and drifted eastward, leaving 
many open spaces of water. 


remained on our sleds scarcely 
caches on Nan- 
averaged fifteen 
disrupted ‘ la- 
we were 


* There 
enough food to reach our 
sen Sound unless we 

miles daily. With the 
lack’ and reduced strength, 
hardly equal to ten miles daily. 
‘Trying to make the best ‘of our hard 
lot, a straight course was set for the 
musk-ox lands of the inner crossing. At 
the eighty-third parallel we found our- 
selves to the west of a large tract extend- 
ing southward. The ice changed to small 
fields. ‘The temperature rose to zero and 
a persistent mist obscured the heavens. 

“The events of the following day were 
pressed into desperate action. With a 
few lines on paper to register the life of 
suffering, the food for man and dog was 
reduced to a three-quarter ration, “while 
the difficulties of ice travel rose to dis- 
heartening heights. At the end of a 


struggle ‘of twenty days through thick 
fog ‘the sky cleared, and we found our- 


selves far down in Crown Prince Gustav 
Sea, with open water and _ impossible 
small ice as a barrier between us and 
Heiberg Island. 

“In ‘the next few days bears came along 
as life-savers. The empty stomachs were 
spread, 
cleared of trouble. 
Annootok rendered 


and the horizon for a time was 
With 
difficult by 


the return to 
the un- 
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sought 


fortunate 
to follow 


westerly drift, we now 
the ice movement south to Lan 
caster Sound, where we hoped to reach 
a Scottish whaler. Early in July further 
southward became impossible, 
and in quest of feod we crossed the Firth 
of Devon into Jones Sound. 

‘The dogs were here given the freedom 
of their wolf propensities, and by folding 
boat and sled we tried to reach Baftins 
Bay. With but an oceasional bird to eat 
and a long line of misfortune, we pushed 
eastward until the frost of early Septem- 
ber stopped progress. With neither food, 
fuel, nor ammunition, we were forced to 
wrest winter supplies from what seemed 
at first like a lifeless desert. Pressed by 
hunger, new implements were shaped, and 
Cape Sparbo was picked as a likely place 
to find life. 

“Game was 
arrow, the line, 


yarrees 
progress 


the bow and 
the lance, and the knife. 
The musk - ox, bear, and wolves yielded 
meat, skins. and fat. An underground 
den was prepared, and in it we remained 
until sunrise of 1909. On February 18th 
the start was made for Annootok. With 
a newly prepared equipment, the Green 
land shores were reached on April 15th. 
Here we were greeted by Harry Whitney 
and an anxious group of Eskimo friends. 
To facilitate an early return, [ moved 
southward to the Danish settlement and 
reached Upernavik on May 21, 1909.” 
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The Longest Telegraph Circuit 
that Teheran, 


Few persons are aware 
terminal of 


the capital of Persia, is one 
the longest telegraphic circuit in the 
world. London is the other terminal, and 
the distance between these two cities by 
wire is 4,000 miles. The operator at one 
end communicates directly with the man 
at the other, because an automatic re- 
peating apparatus takes the place of an 
operator at each of the ten relay stations 
along the circuit. 


Lowestoft, in Norfolk, is the first re- 
peating station from London. There the 
wires enter the North Sea and run be 


neath the water for a distance of two hun- 
dred miles, emerging at Emden, Hanover, 
where the second automatic repeater 
catches the message. Berlin, Warsaw, 
Rouno, Odessa, Kertech, Sukhum, Kaleh, 
Tiflis, and Taurus then transmit it in 
turn until the operator at Teheran re- 
ceives the “ wire.” 

The line is extended from the 
eapital as far as India, but the 
between London and Teheran is 
erably longer. 


Persian 
circuit 
consid 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN: S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. ¢%e 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


essentially 





Pears’ is 


a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won’t 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 


for toilet or bath. That 


is, if you value clear 
skin. ' 
Pears’ is pure soap 


and matchless for the 


complexion. 
Sold in town and village 





RTE EGA Wisdom. RARER 


As your teeth are wanted 
to last—for time to come— 
begin at once their daily 
antiseptic cleansing with 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from 15cts. $e and booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York. 

Makers: F. C. Calve rt & Co., Manchester, England. 
Canadian Depot : 349 Dorchester Street W est, Montreal. 




























os Za eae NNSYLVANIA = Railroad’s — chop- 
2 ping down of the Western Union 
iN telegraph poles a few years ago was 
XY no more responsible for the great 
WOE railroad war between the Pennsyl- 
IX vania interests and the Goulds than 
ay the Boston Tea-party was respon- 
@ sible for the American Revolution. 
OD and vet it is the pole-chopping inci- 
dent which fixes in the public mind the time when 
the Goulds’ memorable fight to get into Pittsburg 





began. 

Tt has been a costly experiment, this * Russian Cam- 
paign ” of American railroad history. The war has been 
waged in the enemy’s country, the Gould lines from 
the West at a tremendous sacrifice forced into the 
enemy's stronghold. But—and here it is the same 
story as in that other great invasion—will the in- 
vaders be able to hold the citadel they have taken? 
The entrance to Pittsburg has been foreed, but will 
the Goulds be able to retain the foothold they have 
gained? Wall Street thinks not. And yet, in the 
belief that the Goulds’ ocean-to-ocean plan will have 
to be abandoned, Wall Street sees the salvation of the 
wonderful properties which make up the Gould system 
and its eventual rehabilitation as a whole. 

The story of the fight to get into Pittsburg from the 
West is one of the most fascinating episodes in the 
history of American railway finance. The reasons for 


the Goulds’ determination to force their way into that, 


congested district are too well understood to require 
discussion. Eventually, through the building of the 
Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal Railroad, connecting with 
the Goulds’ Wheeling and Lake Erie just across the 
line in Ohio, the trick was turned. At an enormous 
outlay of money a passenger terminal was established 
in Pittsburg, a ‘basis (it was thought) from which the 
Western Maryland Railroad could be completed down 
to Baltimore, thus forming the last link in a system 
of Gould lines running from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

The theory of the thing was beautiful, but no sooner 
had the entrance into Pittsburg been foreed than it 
became apparent that all operations in that highly 
preoceupied district could be conducted only under 
the greatest difficulties. Through the Wabash-Pitts- 
burg Terminal Railroad, it is true, and the Belt Line 
it controls, an absolute entry into Pittsburg had been 
attained, but the mere entrance into a hostile terri- 
tory is seldom enough to put the neweomer on a com- 
petitive footing with the rival interests already estab- 
lished on the ground. On both sides of both rivers all 
possible trackage space had long since been pre-empted 
and was naturally not for sale at any price. Where 
it was possible at all to get the ground on which to 
build the necessary spurs, ,entirely disproportionate 
prices had to be paid, expenditures amounting to 
millions more than had been estimated. Furthermore, 
as ean be imagined, the railroads already in Pittsburg 
did ev verything in their power to make difficult the way 
of their new competitor, 

Then came the problem of putting through the new 
line to the Atlantie Seaboard. Through the acquisi- 
tion of several roads operating from the West Vir- 
ginia coal fields. the Western Maryland system was 
formed, running from a point about sixty miles south 
of Pittsburg down to Baltimore. Apparently, all that 
remained to be done for the completion of the whole 
seventeen-thousand-mile project was to build this little 
connecting link. But here further difficulty was’ en- 
countered, surveys showing most formidable obstacles 
in the way of construction—grades of several per cent. 
and a vast amount of necessary tunnelling and bridg- 
ing. Modern engineering methods, of course, would 
make possible the building of that bit of road through 
the Cumberland Mountains, but only at a further 
ruinous expense, 

It was in this somewhat extended position that the 
proposed Gould through system found itself when the 
panie came, Far out in the West the construction of 
the Western Pacific from Salt Lake to the Pacific 
coast Was just getting well under way, an immense 
amount of capital being unpreduetively tied up in that 
project. Around Pittsburg the fight for a permanent 
foothold was in full swing, here again a very large 
amount of capital on which interest had to be paid 
being employed, and yielding next to nothing. Even- 
tually, the violence of the financial storm proved too 
much for the continuance of these various undertak- 
ings,-and in March of last year a receiver was ap- 
pointed for the Western Maryland. Within three 
months the same fate had overtaken both the Wheeling 
and Lake Erie 2nd the Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal 
Railroad, the two lines over which the Gould system 
was to get into Pittsburg from the West. 

At this point the question ceases to be one of fact. 
hecoming a matter of pure conjecture. What will 
happen to these three roads now—-that is something 
which Wall Street would give a good deal to know. 
That the Harriman influence has become strongly pro- 
jected into at least two of them is believed in a good 
many quarters, while in other quarters quite as well 
informed it is held that the Gould control is unim- 
paired, and that. when the smoke clears away, the 
original status quo will be found to be unchanged. 
That ubiquitous and omniscient friend of the newspaper 
man, the “ prominent banker identified with the prop- 
erty,” is just now being worked to death giving out 
interviews as to the final disposition of the roads, 
these interviews ranging from positive asseverations 
of Harriman control to a statement of dividends to be 
guaranteed by the Anaconda mine. The situation 
lends itself to guessing, and Wall Street loves to 
guess, There is always the random chance that the 








THE REHABILITATION OF THE GOULD SYSTEM 


By Franklin Escher 


right, in which case considerable money 


guess might be rig 


might be made. 

One thing, however, can be said—whether they are 
right about it or not, a majority of Wall Street men 
who follow railroad affairs closely agree ‘that the 
present status of the Gould roads entering Pittsburg 
is such that for years to come all idea of a Gould 
transcontinental system has been put out of the ques- 
tion. General Spitzer’s reported statement that Mis- 
souri Pacific is planning to spend $140,000,000 may 
or may not disclose a financial power hitherto unsus- 
pected, but it will be a hard job to convinee Wall 
Street that the rehabilitation’ plan involves the old 
ideas about an entrance into Pittsburg from the Wést, 
and an outlet to the Atlantic seaboard over the steeps 
of the Cumberland Mountains. It was perhaps an 
inauspicious time at which it was tried, but even at 
that the difficulties under existing conditions have 
been shown to be such that the attempt is not likely 
to be repeated. Wall Street, indeed, believes that the 
chapter of Gould railroad activities around Pittsburg 
has been closed and that the real scene of interest has 
shifted to the Western lines. The Goulds may have 
been blocked in their effort to get to tidewater on the 
Kast, but their string of great railroads running from 
Lake Erie clear ihrough to the Pacifie coast is still a 
system of vast potentialities. 

Consider the strategic position of the Gould lines. 
Running southwest from Toledo and Chicago the Wa- 
bash goes through St. Louis, getting as far West as 
Kansas City. From that point the Missouri Pacific 
runs straight westward across Kansas into Colorado, 
connecting at Pueblo with the Denver and Rio Grande, 
which gets as far west as Salt Lake City in Utah. 
From there one of the finest lines in the country, the 
new Western Pacific, takes the Gould system straight 
across to San Francisco. 

A very little study of the remarkable juxtaposition 
of *these various lines is all that is necessary to 
appreciate the possibilities of such a system even ex 
the Atlantic Terminal idea. From Toledo to San Fran- 
cisco the lines run through the very best territory in 
the United States, tapping hundreds of the country’s 
most important industrial centres on the way. In the 
Middle West and South, for instance, Missouri Pacific 
has a network of lines interlacing all the way from 
Omaha up in Nebraska down to New Orleans, into 
which city the road gets over the Texas and Pacific. 
This latter road, again. running straight across Texas 
and considered the best of the minor roads in the State, 
is a most important feeder of the big system. The big 
system, in fact, as they say in the day’s popular sport, 
‘has everything.” It is the straightest through line 
from the East to the Pacific, it has a Gulf outlet, 
it runs through the best of shag and its innumer- 
able branch lines and feeders reach practically all 
important points along the way pine many far to the 
north and south. 

Wall Street has long recognized the great strategic 
position of the Gould lines, and it is only the way in 
which the financing of the system has been handled 
which is responsible for so many investors being 
warned away. But now, it appears, there is to be a 
radical change in administrative methods. Highly 
complicated collateral trust financing is to be super- 
seded by the issue of a mortgage secured on the 
property itself and, more than that, the physical 
properties are to be much more liberally treated. The 
inception of that policy was when Missouri Pacific 
stopped paying out dividends, ‘and that that same 
policy is to be firmly pursued is plainly evident from 
recent earning statements of the various Gould lines. 

Missouri Pacific, for instance, for the year ending 
last June 30th, increased its expenditures for main- 
tenance of way and structure by $311,188. and its ex- 
penditures for equipment by $1,257,000. On the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande the corresponding increased ex- 
penditures were $255,191 and $523,870, while all the 
other Gould roads show largely increased expenditures. 
While this has been going on, a serious effort has been 
made to gain control of “ conducting transportation ’ 
expenses. How thoroughly successful it has been ean 
be seen from the fact that the transportation ratio to 
gross earnings on Missouri Pacifie was 39.7 last year 
against 41.3 the year before; 41.9 on the Wabash as 
against 43.1 in 1908. Of all the Gould roads, Den- 
ver and Rio Grande alone showed an increase in the 
cost of conducting transportation, that fact being due 
to the heavy winter in the Rocky Mountains. 

From these facts and from’ dozens’ of others like 
them which might be adduced, it is plain that a new 
policy has been entered on by the Gould system, the 
end in view being the upbuilding of properties rather 
than the payment of dividends or further territorial 
aggression. The greatest believer in the Gould roads 
will not deny that they have been allowed to run 
down and that earnings and new capital will have to 
be put back into the properties in vast sums in order 
to bring them up to the standard of efficiency of many 
of the other roads with which they come in competi- 
tion. For years many of the branch lines have been 
literally “starved.” They will be-starved no longer. 

For the comprehensive plan of financing just an- 
nounced, in fact for the general rehabilitation of all 
the properties which make up the system, a more 
opportune time than the present could hardly have 
been chosen. Just at the moment the investment 
market is pretty well filled up with bonds, but that is 
not a condition likely to last very long and, further- 
more, these forthcoming Gould bonds are of the class 
still being sought by investors. Within a very short 
time the new Western Pacific will be in full operation 
and the demonstration that that road is a success 
financially is bound to result in greatly increased 
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confidence on the part of the investing public. If the 
operation of the Western Pacific really results in the 
expected increase in the earnings of Denver and Rio 
Grande and Missouri Pacific, it will be easy for. both 
of these roads to raise all the eapital they want and 
on better terms than they have ever before been able 
to get. Denver and Rio ‘Grande, as a matter of fact. 
was the only railroad which sold any bonds at all 
during August. Five millions of its first refunding 
five-per-cent. bonds were sold to the Deutsche Bank, 
Berlin, the foreign investors evidently believing in the 
Gould system, and being willing to back their judg- 
ment with their money. 

On the Western lines, then, all indications are of 
progress of the substantial kind——increasea efliciency 
of operation, money turned back into the property for 
better rails, road-bed, and equipment. In the Kast, 
enly, in the unravelling of the tangle caused by the 
attempt to force an entrance into Pittsburg, is there 
any doubt as to the outeome. That the closing up of 
that episode will prove an expensive piece of business 
to the Gould interests seems altogether likely, but 
just why that should retard the progress being made 
in the West it is hard to see. Quite the contrary. 
Ambitiously planned schemes may be hard to give up, 
but the lopping off of the burdensome and unprofitable 
investments in railroad property around Pittsburg 
ought to clear the way for the development upon 
which the Western Gould system seems to have entered. 


Aside from the somewhat fantastic theories which 
have lately sprung into existence concerning the cause 
and effect of the continuous rise in commodity prices, 
there is one highly practical view of the matter which 
is worth every investor’s attention. Higher prices 
for the necessaries of life mean decreased ability to 
save money, and that is only another way of saying 
a decreased bond-purchasing power. 

For, in the last analysis most of the savings of the 
nation get themselves invested in bonds. In the case 


‘of a man whose income largely exceeds his expenses, 


the investment is direct—he has a surplus and he 
buys securities with it. 3ut however small the 
savings in question, they find their way no less surely 
into the investment market. The few dollars he may 
he able to put away in the savings-bank together with 
the small savings of others like himself make up a 
hig aggregate and are a big factor in the savings- 
banks’ bond-buying power. From all of which it would 
appear that such a rise in the price of all the neces- 
saries of life as lias taken place during the past year 
works decidedly against the price of bonds. 





That the government will shortly be under the neces- 
sity of raising money by issuing short-term bonds is 
the opinion expressed by interests most closely in 
touch with government finance. “ With a working 
balance in the Treasurer’s office now of only $29,000,- 
000,” is the way in which this opinion is expressed, 
“unless the new tariff should produce more revenue 
rapidly, or unless expenditures should decline sharply, 
neither of which is likely, the Treasury will be obliged 
to do some temporary financing.” 

“Temporary financing,” it appears, is the ability on 
the part of the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
revenue warrants, running at his discretion from one 
day to 365 days, and amounting to anything this 
side of $200,000,000 he may choose to put out. It is ¢ 
pretty big power to put into the hands of one man, 
especially of an official who is at the head of a system 
which was never constituted with a view to the carry- 
ing on such operations. The authorizing law was a 
dead letter until galvanized into life by the emergency 
of two years ago. and might better have been left in 
its condition of desuetude. These are not emergency 
times. 


The rise and fall in the number of idle freight-cars 
is a pretty good barometer of business, and ever since 
the Railway Association began giving reports, the coun- 
iry has given close attention to them. The decrease 
in the number of idle cars reported in the last state- 
ment breaks all records. Since July 7th the number 
has come down an even 100,000. 

Concerning the 160,000 cars still reported idle on 
August 18th, it must be remembered first that the 
crops have only begun to move, and secondly, that of 
the total number of cars reported idle, a large propor- 
tion are of obsolete type, or unfit for use. A railway 
official in a position to know remarked last week that 
there were very few cars in the country actually idle 
at present, and that it would not be very long before 
there were none at all. 


Continued exports of gold in the face of the decided 
hardening of money rates draws attention once more 
to the condition of our foreign trade. July was the 
second consecutive month to show a balance on the 
wrong side of the account—a small balance, it is true, 
but enough to reduce the net gain on foreign trade 
since the year’s beginning to $67 ,000,000. 

In view of the debt continually piling up against 
us, this question of the loss of our trade balance be- 
comes more and more serious, and is attracting the 
attention of practical men as well as of economists 
and theoreticians. Signs are not wanting that before 
very long every dollar of real money in the country 
will be in active demand; in the face of that eondi- 
tion, a further heavy gold-export movement is inevi- 
table unless there is a quick change in the foreign trade 
situation. The new tariff went into effect early in 
the present month. What influence it will have in 
restoring things to their normal condition remains 
to be seen. 
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The Invention 


of Gunpowder 


|BY ALBERT SHELBY 


Tue invention of gunpowder, or what- 
ever detonating compound was its pre- 
cursor, is usually assumed to be in doubt 
as to time, place, and person. Most writers 
on the subject who have been willing to 
_concede that gunpowder was known before 
the English commenced playing with it 
in the fourteenth century accredit its in- 
vention to the Chinese. Their theory is 
based on the apparently shadowy premise 
that because the Chinese devised fireworks 
they also invented gunpowder, together 
with the tubes of bronze and bamboo from 
which missiles were first propelled by it. 

Use of the word “ gun”—or “ gunne,” 
as it was then spelled—in books still ex- 
tant, first occurs in thése of the fourteenth 
century. It was then applied both to guns 
of the modern type and to stone-throw- 
ing devices like the catapult. An English 
reference to “ gunnepoudre” occurs in- a 
book written in 1422. The invention of 
gunpowder, or its application to practical 
purposes, has been variably ascribed to 
Roger Bacon (about 1214-1290) and to a 
German monk, Bertholdus Schwarz, about 
1320. . 

At any rate, mention is made, during 
the reign of Edward III. of England, to 
men armed with guns in an attack on a 
manor house in Yorkshire. Much is made 
of the fact that cannon were used in the 
English expedition against Scotland in 
1327, at the battle of Crécy in 1346, and 
that in 1360 there were four copper guns 
in the London Tower. To support the 
claims of Schwarz, it is pointed out that 
an arquebuse a@ méche was employed in 
Germany in 1327. Some writers assert 
that it was probably first introduced into 
Europe through the medium of the Moors 
and Saracens early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

Roger Bacon, in his Opus Majus (about 
1267), refers to an explosive mixture of 
the nature of gunpowder as known before 
his time. He says it was used for “ pur- 
poses of diversion and as producing a noise 
like thunder and flashes like lightning.” 
He indulges in the supposition that some 
such composition may have been employed 
by Gideon to destroy the Midianites (see 
Judges VII.). But whatever claims as 
the inventor of gunpowder Bacon may be 
assumed to have vanish before the fact 
that Mareus Grecus (whose Incipit Liber 
{gnium, written in the eighth century, is 
in the National Library at Paris) refers 
to the use of a saltpetre and carbon com- 
pound for the purpose of launching fire 
upon the enemy on land and at sea. Ex- 
plosive rockets of some sort were employed 
during the reign of the Greek Emperor 
Leo (about 880), and he says that their 
use seems to have been known in India 
from time immemorial, some of them hav- 
ing been of great size. 

Had the average writer been willing to 
go a little afield, to leave the conventional 
lines of research, in his: attempts to locate 
the birthplace of gunpowder, he might 
have come to a more definite conclusion 
than is now the case. The history and 
bibliography of chess, strange as it may 
seem to those who consider this game as 
the tamest of sports, apparently affords 
the clew for which diligent search has 
long been made. It must be remembered 
that chess is a game which had its origin 
in military science; that it has been em- 
ployed through the ages for the develop- 


ment of the soldier’s art; and that mili- 
tary annals for many centuries are re- 
plete with references to it. 

Chess-pieces were originally all in the 
form of oflicers and soldiers, except the 
king, which was usually an image of the 
ruling monarch. The history of chess 
seems to prove indisputably that, in order 
that their generals and chieftains might 
the more completely and thoroughly under- 
stand all phases of military science, the 
Hindus added to their chess - pieces the 
wheeled carriages bearing cannon which 
they thought to be necessary to the ex- 
istence of their armies. Ample and ap- 
parently incontrovertible evidence exists 
that cannon were in use as chess. men in 
India at least 2,300 years ago. 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier, who published 
his 7'ravels in 1679, recounts having seen 
in India any number of chess sets in which 


guns and cannon were represented. Upon 
his expression of admiration of one set 


in particular, he was presented with it 
and told it was over 2,000 years old. 
It included beautifully carved cannon, 
which occupied places on the board be- 
tween the elephants and the rukhs. Tav- 
ernier says that Asem, a pleasant and 
fertile kingdom near Cashmir upon the 
Ganges, is thought to be the place of the 
actual invention of guns and gunpowder. 
From Asem the knowledge thereof was 
carried to Pegu and thence to China. 

He points out that this kingdom had 
been, when he visited it, at peace for up- 
ward of 1,500 years; that about 
year A.D. 100 it had been invaded by 
general of the King of Golconda, who was 
met with many cannon cast of iron and 
with plenty of. gunpowder. If, therefore, 
says Tavernier, these people have en- 
joyed peace for 1,500 years, there could 
have been no need of casting these can- 
non within that time, and hence they must 
have been made more than 1,500 years 
previous to lris visit. And Mr. Boyle re- 
lates that an English expedition to Pegu 
about the year 1670 found many iron 
cannon from twelve to sixteen feet long 
bearing Sanskrit inscriptions of a monarch 
then over one thousand years dead. 

It would appear certain that gunpowder 
was the thunder with which the Indians 
of olden times were said to have defeated 
their enemies. Philostratus, in his life 
of Apollonius Tyaneus (written about 
A.D. 200), says (L., I1., pp. 96-97): “ The 
Oxydiace do not defeat their enemies by 
engaging them in battle, but by tossing 
and dashing thunder and lightning upon 
them. These people do not come out with 
an army to fight, but repel you with 
prodigies from Jove and _ thunderbolts.” 
it is evident that the Indians knew the 
use of gunpowder long before Alexander’s 
time, for Philostratus proceeds, “ When 
the enemy came nearer the city fiery winds 
repelled them, thunders and_ lightnings 
were darted down and fell upon their 
armies.” 

It appears, then, that the Indians dis- 
covered and invented guns and gunpowder, 
and that the Chinese, who arrogate the 
invention to themselves, owe their knowl- 
edge of it, as they do of chess, to the 
Indians. The Chinese word for gun- 
powder means, literally, “ earth thunder.” 
Students of Chinese history and languages 
do not find this word prior to (about) the 





year A.D. 1200. 




















A SCISSORS-GRINDER TO ROYALTY 


HERR VAN HUYTENS, OF AMERSFOORT, HOLDS THE UNIQUE POST OF 
GRINDER-IN-ORDINARY TO THE COURT OF HOLLAND. 
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A SILENT CHRONOMETER 


THE EXTRAORDINARY THICKNESS OF THE 
WATCH’S HANDS ENABLES ONE TO TELL THE 
TIME IN THE DARKNESS. IT WAS INVENTED 
AND PATENTED BY MAJOR-GENERAL BADEN- 
POWELL OF THE BRITISH ARMY 





A French Submarine Salvage 
Boat 


Tuer French navy has recently acquired 
a new type of vessel, a submarine salvage 
boat, the Vulcain. Her length is 43 
metres over all, the extreme beam is 7.72 
metres, and her draught is approximately 
3 metres. Displacing 330 tons, her en- 
gines of 450 horse-power give the boat a 
speed of 11 or 12 knots. The hull of the 
Vulcain is of galvanized steel plates, and 
a double bottom extends all along the 


vessel, except beneath the machinery 
space. There are several water-tight com- 


partments fore and aft, and in addition 
to the usual auxiliaries there is a power- 
ful pump driven by a separate engine. 
The lifting apparatus, combined with 
the flotation which may be obtained by 
pumping out the ballast tanks, is capable 
of raising about 100 tons. In the actual 


work of salving, the Vuleain will be 
brought over the sunken submarine and 


chains will be passed around or attached 
to the wrecked craft. After the chains 
have been pulled in by the winches or 
capstan until the submerged vessel is at 
a convenient depth, it is then towed to 
the nearest harbor, where the salvage may 
be completed. 

If the wreck is too heavy to be lian- 
dled in this way, another method will be 
adopted. After chains have been fastened 
to the sunken submarine, the Vulcain will 
take in water ballast and sink to her 
lowest level of safety. Then, after taking 
in the slack on the chains, the water bal- 
last will be pumped out and the vessel 
will rise and thus lift the submarine off 
the bottom. After steaming to a shal- 
lower place the wreck will be lowered to 
the bottom and the operation repeated. 
In this manner any disabled submarine 
may be raised to a convenient depth for 


towing into port. Of course the large 
pumps on the salvage boats would be 


used, whenever possible, in lightening the 
submerged vessel. 





Goats as Trail-makers 


Tne value of the Angora goat in cut- 
ting trails through the forest to prevent 
the spread of fires is being demonstrated 
on the Lassen National Forest in Califor- 
nia, and the instinct of this animal to eat 
any and every kind of vegetation which it 
sneounters while browsing has been proven 
without question. 

These goats, which number three thou- 


sand, have been divided into two bands 
and, under the care of herders, are grazed 


within certain well-defined areas so that 
their work may be concentrated upon the 
brush within those limits. The result is 
that they have practically killed nearly 
all the brush in their course, either by 
eating it to the roots or by barking, as in 
the case of the tough manzanita shrubs. 
At the beginning of the experiment there 
was some doubt as to the goats’ willing- 
ness to eat the manzanita, but it has been 
found that where there is little other veg- 
etation they will attack it just as readily 
us any other bush. 

The grazing season was so late this 
year on the Lassen Forest that the goats 
did not begin operations until about the 
middle of June, but since then the ani- 
mals have made great headway. Now that 
the trails are being opened and kept free 
of sprouts by these goats, the government 
is saving all the labor of clearing them 
by hand, as has been done heretofore, and 
the brushy forage which otherwise would 
have been wasted is supporting the herd 
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“I certainly do object to soap in my eye!” 
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The blissful dreaminess that lurks in a brush 


Photographs by Miss E, M. Goddard, Farnham, Surrey, England 
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Fish-hooks 


Mopern fishing-tackle, as displayed in 
the window of the sporting-goods shop, 
consists of an immense variety of patent 
appliances, each warranted to be infallible 
for attracting and ensnaring some partic- 
ular member of the fish tribe; but the 
hook, that simple, though important 
feature, is absolutely essential and. has 
remained practically unchanged in form 
during many centuries. Probably the 
earliest example of a metal hook is one 
that was found in Switzerland, and dates 
back to the bronze age. There is no essen- 
tial difference between this ancient hook 
and the finest ones of steel that are pro- 
duced to-day. 

To go back as far as the stone age, we 
have only to turn to the inhabitants of 
Oceania, because these natives have never 
progressed any farther in the art of cap- 
turing fish than did their ancestors cen- 
turies ago. Their hooks are of two main 
classes, those to be baited and those to 
be used without a bait. The former are 
of wood or turtle shell, fashioned either 
from a single piece or having the point 
fastened to the shank. Most of these are 
intended to penetrate the mouth of the 
fish, although there are others that act 
as gorges and catch athwart the mouth 
or gullet, and thus enable the fish to be 
drawn up. The largest types are used in 
New Guinea and Micronesia for the cap- 





of Oceania 


ture of sharks, while the Solomon Island- 
ers have tiny shell hooks for taking 
mullet. 

The Polynesian hooks are_ generally 
barbed and some curious specimens have 
been collected in New Zealand. One of 
these is made from a section of a dog’s 
jaw-bone, a single tooth, which has been 
filed to a sharp point, being left for the 
barb. In this same country a hook that 
has been pointed with human bone is 
regarded as possessing exceptionally fine 
qualities for attracting the fish. 

The best workmanship is exhibited in 
the hooks which are used without bait and 
which correspond to our spoons. Pearl 
or other iridescent shell furnishes the 
part which attracts the fish, and frequently 
the shank consists of the ribbed part of a 
shell, near the hinge of the valve, thereby 
giving the hook a spinning motion as it 
is drawn through the water. More elab- 
orate designs have a wooden shank, neatly 
eurved and inlaid with a sliver of hali- 
otis shell, while the barb is of sharpened 
bone. The extreme delicacy required in ac- 
curately piecing together one of these com- 
posite hooks may be imagined, and a great 
expenditure of time and labor is necessary. 
Hence they have been preserved very 
carefully and only used on lines of heavy 
vegetable fibre which seldom break except 
under extraordinary strain. 





A New Type of Bridge 


A BRIDGE of peculiar design is approach- 
ing completion in Philadelphia, where it 
is being built over the tracks of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Its design differs from 
that of other bridges in that its concrete 


greater carrying capacity and requires 
less steel work, thus exposing but a small 
quantity of metal for corrosion. 

The span of the bridge is 262 feet in 
length and is composed of two steel arches, 

















A bridge whose concrete floor is suspended from the arch 


floor is suspended from the arch. Another 
unique feature is this arch, which is a 
steel box girder and will be filled with 
concrete. In this way the arch is given 


giving a rise of 40 feet from the road- 
way. The floor of the roadway is 20 feet 
above the tracks, making the top of the 
arch 60 feet in height. 





What Scientific Forestry 
Can Do 


Experts of all nationalities agree that 
Germany is in an enviable position as re- 
gards her lumber supply, for no other 
country has more thoroughly utilized its 
forest resources. The German Empire 
now has approximately 35,000,000 acres 
of forest, land, and 31.9 per cent. of this 
belongs to the state. Many years ago 
that country recognized the necessity of 
applying the same methods of business 
economy to the management of its forest 
lands that are applied to its trade opera- 
tions, and the result is that her system 
of forestry now serves as a model for all. 
other nations. Three particulars are re- 
markable in this system—always proceed- 
ing with scientific thoroughness, its re- 
sults are now worked out with the exact- 
ness of a laboratory experiment; this 
scientific knowledge has been applied with 
great technical success; and it has solved 
the problem of securing through a long 
series of years an increasing forest out- 
put and a corresponding increase in 
profits. 

Starting with forests which were in as 
bad shape as many of our own cut-over 
areas, Germany increased the average 
yield of wood per acre from twenty cubic 
feet in 1830 to seventy-five cubic feet in 
1908. During this same period the pro- 
portion of saw timber secured from the 
average cut was trebled, meaning that 
their timber lands are of three times bet- 
ter quality to-day than when no system 
was used. In a little over half a century 
Germany increased the money returns 





from an average acre of forest sevenfold, 
and to-day her timber lands are in better 
condition than ever before. 





The Disappearing Island 


LAKE ORION, in the State of Michigan, 
possesses an extremely curious phenomenon 
in the form of an island which sinks and 
reappears above the surface of the water 
at regular intervals. About the middle of 
August the mysterious bit of land rises 
from the depths of the lake, and there it 
remains until the following February, 
when it gradually disappears from view. 
The natives have ceased to wonder at this 
freak of nature and now receive the visits 
of this island without comment. 

There is a favorite story of several 
farmers who, some years ago, attempted 
to dissuade the island from making its 
weird appearances. During the early 
part of the winter, while the island was 
above water, these men deposited many 
loads of field stone upon it. By this means 
they believed it might be held down and 
never rise again when once the water had 
closed above it in February. But the is- 
land was not to be subjugated so easily, 
and late in the summer it silently reap- 
peared, free from any trace of the stones. 

This island, apparently. is composed of 
soft mud and rushes, and some scientific 
persons have declared there to be no mys- 
tery connected with it. The periodic ap- 
pearance and disappearance are attributed 
to the collection of vegetation in one spot 
by the currents of water and then the 
subsequent decay of the débris. 
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The Chemistry of 
Commerce 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Author of “The New Kuowledge”’ 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonderful work of applied 
chemistry in the industrial world to-day. 
It affords an engrossing story of the in- 
vention and manufacture of commodities 
that are close to the business or home 
interests of each one of us. It is packed 
with information upon such topics as the 
making of artificial rubies and diamonds, 
of non-breakable Welsbach mantles, of the 
distillation of perfumes in quantities suf- 
ficient to float a frigate, of the coloring of 
glass, of the engineering feats accomplish- 
ed by high temperatures, the preparation 
of drugs like camphor and quinine, the 
extraordinary future of industrial alcohol. 
Professor Duncan—himself a student of 
science and a practical chemist—spent a 
long time of study abroad and secured his 
material personally from famous chemists 
at work in their laboratories. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 
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JOHN. “I'll bring you a fork, sir.”’ 

THE CUSTOMER. “ What for ?” 

JOHN. “The cheese, sir.’’ 

THE CUSTOMER. “A fork’s no good. Bring a revolver!’ 


—From ‘“‘ The Sketch.” 
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A Remarkable Series of Articles which show 


The Vulnerability of 
the United States 
to Armed Invasion 







begins in the next issue of 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


The Articles are entitled 


The Valor of Ignorance 
and are by Gen. HOMER LEA. 








~ They are graphic and convincing, and 
are sure to attract widespread attention. 






They Begin September 18 








